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In each issue we turn the spotlight 


Spotlight on a key area of international man- 


agement, presenting a range of com- 
petent viewpoints and a selected 
On bibliography. 


Global Operating Policies 








Creating a World Enterprise 


Gitpert H. CLEE* AND ALFRED D1 Scipi0°® 


As American business accelerates its emergence into world-wide 
economic activity, the chief executives of many American corpora- 
tions will find superimposed upon the still thorny problems of man- 
aging large-scale domestic businesses the different and infinitely 
more complex problems of managing large-scale international enter- 
prises. 

Against the kaleidoscope of ever changing pressures, the 
American chief executive is faced with deciding: (1) Where in the 
world can we market our products to assure ourselves of the most 
rapid and profitable sales growth? (2) Where in the world should 
we do research and development to capitalize, at optimum cost, on 
the technical capabilities that exist in the world? (3) Where in the 
world should we make our products so that we will be competitive 
in all major markets including the United States? Once the chief 
executive asks these questions, he is no longer operating a U.S. 
corporation with interests abroad; he has taken the position that his 
company is a “world enterprise” and that many major, fundamental 
decisions must be made on a global basis. 


Truly international companies organize their corporate head- 
quarters so that the entire upper-management echelon will (a) be 
exposed to and become skilled in international management prob- 
lems, and (b) retain in its hands full responsibility for strategic plan- 
ning and decision making. If there is any underlying secret of success 
in managing an international business, it can be discovered in this 
deceptively simple maxim: centralize responsibility for strategic plan- 


*Director in McKinsey & Company, Inc. **Vice President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation. Summarized by permission from Harvard 
Business Review, November-December, 1959. 
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ning and control; decentralize responsibility for “local” planning and 
operations. Strategic decisions can never be decentralized because 
they involve the corporation as a whole and must be made by 
persons in a position to view the total enterprise. Responsibility for 
“local” planning and operations must be decentralized with each 
manager in the field given a free hand to run any activities in his 
territory. 

One unique feature of truly international companies is executive 
mobility. According to an official of a world-wide electronics company 
based in Europe, “All of our top executives go around the world 
three or four times a year, and spend less than a third of their time 
in the country where they are based.” Our American top executives 
must develop a willingness to follow such a demanding schedule, 
and an appreciation of the need to have firsthand exposure to eco- 
nomic conditions in primary markets throughout the world. 

Adoption of a world-wide approach requires most American 
corporations to modify the usual concepts of profit responsibility 
and other yardsticks for appraising performance. There are two 
primary reasons for this: (1) The use of statutory devices to protect 
and enhance profits often distorts the significance, in any one place, 
of such operating results as return on investment. (2) The logistic 
pattern of research, manufacturing, and sales determined by head- 
quarters may restrict the profit attainable in certain operating units. 
For example, a company exporting to Argentina from an English 
plant may, because of a change in the political situation, shift to 
supplying Argentina from the United States with a resulting loss of 
volume in the English plant, higher landed costs in Argentina and 
added volume in the U.S. plants. 


The complexities of international trade place totally new dimen- 
sions upon the types and amounts of information that management 
requires to plan, direct, coordinate and control. The leading inter- 
national companies are often the authors of ingenious information 
and control systems which generally have these two outstanding 
characteristics: (1) Sensitivity. Recent developments in Cuba, Vene- 
zuela and other countries point up the need for a signalling system 
that puts management in a position to react quickly to changes 
anywhere in the world. (2) Simplicity. This characteristic in reports 
is important because of the numerous languages, currencies and 
changing variables of taxation, legal regulations, etc., which inter- 
national trade involves. The primary task of information and control 
systems is to translate all these elements into a series of simple, one 
language, one currency reports for headquarters. 
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Organization Planning for 
International Operations 


Harotp K. SoLMssEN* 


When we try to visualize the future, we should assume that the 
changes which we have witnessed during the past 12 years and the 
pace at which they took place will continue, if not increase, and 
that entirely new constellations will result. The pressures of increas- 
ing population will bring about great changes in social and eco- 
nomic structure everywhere. There will be industrialization of new 
areas such as South America and the Far East. 


Judging by what has happened here, we can expect that common 
markets abroad will demonstrate the same economic nationalism 
which we can witness in this country and our business dealings with 
them will have to be from within and not from without. Exports of 
inished goods from here to them will become the exception. 


New competitors will arise. The older industrialized countries 
will be stronger competitors than heretofore. In addition there will 
xe new industrial nations. Take China, for example. To visualize 
what we may expect, we need to recall only the astonishing progress 
made by Japan during the first thirty years of this century when, 
starting from zero, she developed into a mighty industrial power and 
captured a large share of the world’s markets. 


These are just some of the visible trends which will create new 
economic situations in the future. To meet them we must be able 
and willing to adapt ourselves to others and to change our views in 
line with their thinking. This is something new for this country 
because, as far as we can remember, ours was the most progressive 
economy and, as a result, we are the leading economic power today. 
The rest of the world had to adapt itself to our methods if they 
wanted our money and our products. But this may not always be so 
and we should guard against considering our views right and those 
of the others “unfair” or “wrong”. 


I submit that we must keep before our eyes the urgency of this 
challenge, that we must think boldly and in a big way. Since we 
cannot foresee at this time when, where or in what form the prob- 
lems of the future will arise, it seems to me that it should be our aim 
*Manager of Administration and Finance, International Division, Schering Cor- 


poration. Summarized by permission from a talk given at the American Man- 
agement Association Conference on International Operations, February 2-4, 1959. 
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to create an organization which will be so flexible that it can adapt 
itself to new situations and which will give us people who are able 
to find the right solutions for these problems. 

We should not overlook the likelihood that new patterns of 
international corporate structure may develop. For example, we can- 
not assume that the American parent will always be the biggest and 
most important unit in a world-wide operation. We must get away 
from the practice of taking the domestic American pattern as an 
absolute model and standard. At the present time we are ahead of 
other countries with regard to the theory and practice of organizing 
and managing large decentralized companies. However, this may be 
a temporary situation and once common markets of comparable size 
begin functioning elsewhere, their people will do their own thinking 
and they may come up with new ways and solutions. 

While stressing the need to adapt to local conditions abroad 
and get away from uniformity of methods and procedures, I would 
like to make it clear that I strongly believe in uniformity of business 
principles and ethics. A company operating on a world-wide basis 
must develop a living tradition and certain values and rules for 
conducting the business which apply equally well to the Japanese 
manager in Japan and the European manager in Europe. 

I should like to see companies which operate on a world-wide 
basis consider planning for the future important enough to set up 
special budgets for experimentation and development. In the first 
place, we must plan how to staff our future organization. I would 
like to see a generous allocation for the recruiting and training of 
foreign nationals. These are the men from whose ranks will have to 
come our future executives abroad. 

Next, we need a budget for developing new patterns of organ- 
ization. At Schering Corporation, we are now engaged in developing 
a decentralized and complex foreign marketing organization with 
foreign merchandise depots anc service bureaus which will handle 
groups of countries where we do not have subsidiaries but sell fin- 
ished goods to distributors. For us this phase is a new development 
and it creates troubles and headaches, but we think that they are 
a worthwhile and necessary investment in the future growth of 
our business. 

I realize that it will be difficult to obtain appropriations for 
development work of this kind. Nevertheless, it is necessary to raise 
this question because I am convinced that we must invest more 
thought and effort in planning and development for the future and 
that this cannot be postponed until the future has come upon us. 
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Logistic and Strategic Planning 


by Joun FAYERWEATHER® 


The objective of logistic planning in international operations is 
simple to state. It is to deliver finished products to each customer 
as economically and expeditiously as possible. However, close ap- 
proximation to optimum performance is rarely achieved. Tariffs, 
exchange controls, and antitrust laws require logistic patterns which 
are a far cry from the ideal dictated by simple production factors. 
Whereas the latter would usually call for a few strategically located 
foreign factories, government controls often result in a much larger 
number of plants whose distribution systems parallel and overlap 
each other in a most uneconomical manner. This complex and chang- 
ing situation creates many opportunities for management judgment, 
three of which may be singled out as of most common concern. 


The first is the extent of the market for which an overseas fac- 
tory should be established. According to conservative management 
practice, a factory should be dependent only on the market in its 
own country, because tariffs and exchange controls make reliance on 
external markets impossible or risky. However, this policy has de- 
layed the establishment of manufacturing abroad in case after case 
to the detriment of strategic considerations. Furthermore, it is often 
not consistent with antitrust policy, the desires of foreign govern- 
ments to increase exports, and the trend toward common markets 
and tariff reduction. 


Second, there are opportunities for judicious specialization and 
dispersion of work among countries. For example, the Burroughs 
Corporation has assigned all production of one group of computing 
machines to Germany, and of another group to Scotland, while many 
types are still made only in the United States. Markets are then 
supplied by a cross flow from these sources with subtantial advan- 
tages from large-scale production in each unit, lower wages abroad, 
and reduction of foreign exchange problems. Similarly, the Ferro 
Corporation does much of its research in its Belgian plant where 
it benefits by the skills and lower salaries of European scientists. 


*Associate Professor, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. Ex- 
tracted by permission from Management of International Operations, (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1960.) 590 p. 
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Such companies are the forerunners among U.S. businesses in the 
evolution of the truly international enterprise as distinguished from 
the U.S. based company which has foreign operations. 


The third area of opportunity is the capacity to capitalize on 
trends. There is a dreadful rigidity about logistic plans, especially 
where they involve investment in factories. Thus there is a premium 
on analyzing at depth the trends of everything from labor costs to 
U.S. legal thought to predict as fully as possible the future economic 
and political environment in which a logistic plan must operate. 


Strategic planning is the execution phase of constructing a 
logistic system with special emphasis on the timing of foreign manu- 
facturing plans. This is an area in which U.S. business has in the 
past been seriously deficient. Managements have been notably 
lacking in perception, imagination, and courage; and a large portion 
of their decisions on foreign plants have been made hastily under 
threat of foreign import restrictions without proper assessment of 
long range implications. 


The crux of the problem is that in most markets which are being 
supplied by imports, unprotected local manufacture is not feasible. 
Supplying these markets by exports from the United States is gen- 
erally more profitable and less risky for U.S. companies than local 
production even under protection. As there are many such markets, 
the financial resources and manpower of a company would be 
stretched thin if it attempted to start manufacture in many of them 
at one time. Thus there is apparent logic in waiting until manage- 
ment’s hand is forced by government restrictions in one country 
after another. 


But this policy is weak in two respects. First, it often means 
that when the crisis strikes the company is not well prepared. Second, 
it puts the company at a competitive disadvantage with respect to 
others which may make their moves sooner. This second point is 
increasingly important as one company after another adopts a more 
forehanded policy by taking early initiative on manufacturing plans. 
There have been a number of cases in which the company which 
took the initial leap despite the risks reaped a golden harvest in 
market dominance. A notable example is General Motors’ initiation 
of automobile production in Australia in 1947. Its Holden car has a 
tremendous advantage over the models of late comers and the ven- 
ture has been highly profitable. 
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Management in the Industrial World 


FREDERICK HARBISON* AND CHARLES A. Myers*® 


In general, the underdeveloped countries are anxious to have 
foreign capital and foreign management if they make a contribution 
to local development. As industrialization progresses, however, the 
attractiveness of foreign interests tends to diminish. Foreign capital 
investment without foreign management control may be welcomed, 
but in the long run, no country wants to have its major economic 
institutions under the control of foreigners. As soon as a large class 
of local businessmen and industrial managers emerges, therefore, the 
government of the host country is likely to find ways and means of 
favoring the indigenous enterprises, and it tends to circumscribe the 
right of the foreign firm to bring in its own managers. 


The foreign firm has proved to be an asset in the industrializa- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries. It brings capital and high- 
level managerial resources to the host country. It employs local 
nationals and usually invests heavily in their education and devel- 
opment. It also sets an example for locally owned enterprise by 
introducing up-to-date processes and modern methods of organiza- 
tion, and it generates some high-talent manpower for indigenous 
enterprises and government. Indeed, in many cases it provides the 
initial push which is necessary to get the industrialization process 
rolling in many societies. 


As industrialization takes its course, however, the foreign firm 
creates problems both for itself and for the host country. If the com- 
pany is at all successful in bringing local nationals into manage- 
ment, it must expect that sooner rather than later they will want 
to displace the expatriates even in the very top positions. If the 
foreign firm puts local nationals in higher positions too rapidly, it 
may impair efficient operations; but if it moves too slowly in this 
direction, it is likely to encounter strong economic and_ political 
pressure from the government of the host country. The foreign man- 
agers may be given a free hand at first, but as time goes on their 


*Professor of Economics, Princeton University. **Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Extracted by permission from Manage- 


ment in the Industrial World (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1959) 
413 p. 
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position becomes more tenuous. And as local industrialization spreads, 
the foreign firm is likely to be singled out as a target for restrictive 
legislation and union pressure. Nationalistically inclined local leaders 
are likely to press for economic as well as political independence 
from foreign interests, and this tends to place the foreign firm and 
particularly its foreign management under suspicion. As a conse- 
quence, the foreign firm is anxious to avoid, if possible, being labeled 
as “foreign”, and one means of doing this is to employ as many 
local nationals as possible in the managerial ranks. 


It is difficult, nevertheless, to satisfy the local nationals in man- 
agement if effective control of major policies rests with the home 
office and its agents who are stationed in the host country. Even- 
tually the firm is forced to recognize that, in the opinion of the 
effective political leaders, foreign management and foreign financial 
control are only temporary instruments for industrial development. 
In a very real sense, therefore, expatriate managers are expendable, 
and their power and influence in any rapidly industrializing coun- 
try will inevitably shrink. Like patrimonial management in the 
advanced countries, expatriate management too will become an 
anachronism in modern society. The future lies with the growing 
number of professionally oriented local nationals. 


Many industrializing countries want to have their cake and eat 
it. They want foreign capital and some foreign managers, engineers, 
and scientists, but they insist upon putting them under local control. 
The foreign investor is always welcome as long as he is content to 
be a minority stockholder in the Iccal enterprise. But this kind of 
arrangement is not satisfactory to many American and European 
companies with overseas subsidiaric;. For this reason, we feel that 
the wholly owned foreign firm has a limited role to play in the 
industrializing countries. The future is likely to see an expansion of 
locally controlled companies which have an affiliation, through li- 
censing, marketing, or consulting arrangements, with large business 
organizations in the United States, England, and Europe. Under such 
arrangements, foreign managers and technicians may be employed 
by, and responsible to, the affiliated companies in the local country 
rather than to the home offices of large international corporations. 
This kind of relationship is now common among most of the advanced 
countries of the world, and there is good reason to believe that it 
may become a prevailing pattern in the industrializing nations as 
well. 
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A Perspective on International Trade 


Howarp S. Exus® 


From time to time it seems profitable to attempt a sort of gen- 
eral stock taking in the field of international trade; what has been 
happening and where the currents seem to lead. 


Of all the recent social-economic changes, none is more dramatic 
than the greatly accelerated rates of population increase. This force 
will probably make for an increase of the profitability and volume 
of international exchange of food for manufactures as during the 
large population upsurge of the early nineteenth century. 

Another new force is the great wave of development aspirations 
of the economically backward nations. It is impossible to foresee 
whether, in the very long run, this will mean more or less foreign 
trade relative to GNP. The attitude of some developing countries 
seems to be implacably bent upon national self-sufficiency. There are 
purely economic factors lying on that side. Economic development 
eventually brings a phase in which inventions and improvements are 
chiefly directed toward decreasing imports rather than increasing 
exports. But if one looks at the closer future, there is one phase of 
development in which investment is very large. Thus the import 
content of investment goods in underdeveloped countries seems to be 
typically high. As one after another of the less developed countries 
reaches the large investment phase, it should contribute its part to 
a ground swell in international trade. 


The second quarter of the twentieth century has been notorious 
for the reduced flow of both money and men. The net U.S. private 
long-term capital outflow, including reinvested earnings, over the 
last decade, in 1955 dollars, is about the same as in the decade of 
the twenties, despite the fact that GNP, likewise in constant dollars, 
has doubled. As for international movements of labor, before World 
War I, as many as a million and a half aliens entered the Americas 
per annum. In 1957 immigration into the American continent had 
dwindled to 116,000 annually and immigration accounted for only 
one-third of a million for the whole world. As the movement of 
goods is a substitute for the movement of capital and human beings, 
one of the strongest expansive forces on international trade today is 
the lack of free movement in the factors of production. 

*Professor of Economics, University of California. Extracted by permission from 


Economic Development and International Trade. Paul D. Zook, ed. (Southern 
Methodist University Press, Dallas, Texas, 1959) 134 p. 
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The international transfer of techniques has been expanded in 
the post war decade by two forces. One is the shift in the character 
of private foreign investment from the mere purchase of securities 
to the ownership and operation of foreign factories and other produc- 
tive units. Added to this has been, for the first time in history so 
far as I know, a unilateral effort on the side of the economically 
more advanced nations to accelerate the transfer of techniques to 
the poorer countries by direct government action. 


In the long run the diffusion of technical knowledge throughout 
the world would probably carry with it an implication of reduced 
international trade, for at least this cause of differing comparative 
advantage would be reduced. But it is quite possible, even probable, 
for the proximate future that the injection of new technique into 
the less developed regions may increase their demand for the capital 
goods of the industrial West. 


As for the more developed countries, it has sometimes been 
said that imports will fall relative to incomes because, with higher 
levels of living, consumption turns more toward services, and most 
of these are supplied at home. On the other hand, some of the accom- 
paniments of high incomes, such as foreign travel and a variety of 
consumers goods, imply a growth of imports. There is no clear 
reason why international trade, on balance in the more developed 
countries, should decline even relative to national incomes. 


Taking the less and the more advanced nations together, rising 
per capita incomes, the investment aspect of economic development, 
and the increase of population all point strongly toward an increas- 
ing absolute volume of international trade. This prospect would have 
to be qualified for two important “facts of life”. One of these is the 
possibility of a new wave of restrictionism in the world, which could 
throw us back into the limbo of quotas, prohibitive tariffs, and the 
like. The other contingency would be the harnessing of atomic power 
for industrial use on an economical basis. The fact that sources of 
mechanical power are much less widely distributed than man-power 
and animal-power has contributed to the volume of trade. But my 
own guess would be that strong differences in comparative costs for 
particular commodities would still persist as the basis for interna- 
tional trade, despite the diffusion of atomic power. Furthermore, 
atomic power may greatly lower transport costs, and the supplying 


of atomic power plants may grow into a flourishing international 
business. 
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The OlivettitUnderwood Move: 


Milestone in Corporate Internationalization 


Olivetti’s recent acquisition of a major interest in the Under- 
wood Corporation suggests a basic fact of corporate life today: 
that the manufacturers whose names will be famous tomorrow will 
be those that are willing—indeed eager—to organize for production 
and distribution as though the international market, despite its com- 
plexities, were the “domestic” market. More specifically, it illustrates 
a possible response for U.S. firms whose competitors have raced 
ahead in joining the explosive industrial growth of Europe and 
Japan: the creation overnight of a Euro-American company with 
extensive world-wide interests. 


Present thinking concerning world-wide marketing is that the 
products of each firm will continue to be pushed vigorously through 
the distributors and dealers of each—which will remain separate. 
From the start the two will exchange know-how and technical assist- 
ance, Future possibilities are many. It would make sense to produce 
in the U.S. the components in which machines do most of the work 
and high productivity counts, and ship these to low-cost areas abroad 
for assembly. 


Any such plans would have the U.S. Justice Department to 
contend with. Nevertheless, there would be one way to dispell sus- 
picions of “conspiracy”: exchange by the U.S. firm’s shareholders of 
their stock in return for stock in the foreign company. This would 
make the present U.S. shareholders participants in the profits of a 
huge global company in which the U.S. operations would be com- 
pletely integrated. Arrangements within a corporate family are gen- 
erally safe from U.S. antitrust action, though it would have to be 
demonstrated that the merger would not affect the U. S. industry 
adversely. 


Such a step would also remove conflicts of interest between 
majority and minority shareholders. It would create an internationally 
owned firm that can give the only firm answer to nationalistic hostil- 
ities and the problem of being labeled “foreign”. Olivetti in fact 
already has started down this road and is taking the lead in arguing 
that Italy should open its doors to wider entry of U.S. and other com- 
petitors. 


Summarized by permission from Business International, Oct. 23, 1959. 
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Feb., 1957, pp. 127-135. Analyzes key areas 
of management: operating methods for for- 
eign environments, global organization and 
logistic planning, control of foreign units and 
parent company organization. 


INCREASING PROFITS FROM FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS. IMA Special Report No. 3. 
N.Y.: American Management Association, 
240 p., $5.25. A collection of speeches cov- 
ering overall international plans, market anal- 
ysis and development, financial and tax con- 
siderations, profit analysis and controls and 
case studies of Mobil Overseas Oil Co. and 
Eriez Mfg. Co. 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS. Dan H. Fenn, (ed.). N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957, 308 p. A collection of 
speeches on international business responsi- 
sibilities, small business overseas, manufac- 
turing, personnel, control, and other subjects. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN MAN- 
AGERIAL SKILLS. sy J. S. Frorpe. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1957, 153 p. 18/6. The 
study, based chiefly on British experience in 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan and Burma, dis- 
cusses how business in underdeveloped coun- 
tries can use the services of experienced 
managers from more advanced countries. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD. sy FREDERICK HARBISON AND 
Cuartes A. Myers. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 


1959, 413 p., $7.00. A general discussion of 
management as an international concept with 
studies of management in twelve countries. 
See p. 9. 


ORGANIZING FOR OVERSEAS OPERA- 
TIONS. sy F. D. Crowrner. The Manage- 
ment Review. March, 1959, pp. 9-13+. Dis- 
cusses different ways of organizing overseas 
business. See TIE, Spring, 1959, p. 138. 


WHERE THE “SMART” INVESTORS 
PUT THE PROFITS. International Manage- 
ment Digest. Aug., 1959, pp. 40-44. A survey 
of present investment sentiments in 10 world 
business centers. 


THE MIGRATION PICKS UP SPEED. 
Business Week. Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 23-25. A 
report on the present and planned migration 
of U.S. industry abroad. Several tables. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE OVERSEAS COM- 
PANIES TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM PROF- 
ITABILITY. sy ANDREW W. BRAINERD. Ex- 
port Trade, Part I: Mar. 16, 1959, pp. 6-7+; 
Part II: Mar. 23, 1959, pp. 17+; Part III: 
Mar. 30, 1959, pp. 6-7-+. Attorney dis- 
cusses problems and basic corporate organiza- 
tional concepts of overseas business. 


Case Histories 


Business Week. Aug. 22, 1959, pp. 52-54. 
Kaiser. 


Export Trade. May 25, 1959, pp. 10-11+ & 
June 1, 1959, 8-9+4. General Milk. 


Fortune. Jan., 1959, pp. 85-1444 & Feb., 
1959, pp. 105-112+-. Singer. 

Management Methods. Sept., 1958, pp. 42- 
47. Scripto. 

Burroughs Clearing House. July, 1959, pp. 
84-35+. American Express. 

International Trade Review. Feb., 1959, pp. 
10-11+. Bettinger Corp. 

East African Trade and Industry. Apr., 1959, 
pp. 99-101+-. Olivetti. 

International Management Digest. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 15-17. Pepsi Cola. 


Export Trade. Sept. 14, 1959, pp. 11-12+. 
W. R. Grace. 


Sales Management. July 17, 1959, pp. 324-. 
Pfizer. 


Fortune. Dec., 
1948. Unilever. 


1947, Jan., 1948, & Feb., 
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How European Consumers React 
To American Firms and Brands 


The Common Market was brought into being for economic ends. 
But political machinery is required to make it work. Currently, 
riding a prosperity wave, official policy is to push free trade and 
invite outside capital in. Should the temper of the voters change, 
however, it is quite possible that policies will revert ic stifling pro- 
tectionism. There is thus no more critical factor in the long-term 
realization of a return on the U.S. investments now being made in 
Europe than the preservation of a hospitable climate. 


As far as EEC is concerned, our study reveals the people in 
Germany and France to be far from free-trade minded. The German 
and French people are cool toward American companies locating in 
their countries. Of the French consumers queried, 58% felt U.S. 
firms should not be encouraged to set up subsidiaries in France, 
while 24% favored such action. Of the Germans, 49% were opposed 
to U.S. firms and subsidiaries being set up in Germany, while 19% 
were in favor and 31% gave no opinion. And these views cut across 
all population groups, with both men and women of every age and 
economic group giving almost the same answers. Among the reasons 
given for this opposition to American investment are: Too much com- 
petition, French, 31%; German, 34%. Native industry is able to 
supply the country’s needs, French, 31%; German, 25%. 


The people in France and Germany support strong measures to 
protect their own industries and jobs. In commenting on proposals 
that their goverments should build plants to lease to foreign firms 
or give these firms a tax moratorium, a large majority of both French 
and Germans expressed disapproval. On the other hand, measures 
which might discourage outside investment, such as special taxes 
on profits taken out of the country and a requirement of at least half 
native ownership were approved by a large majority. 


The danger facing American companies in EEC is not that this 
latent bias will blow up tomorrow. For one thing, the present govern- 
ments of France and Germany are pledged to encourage free trade 


Summarized by permission from a study by Opinion Research Corporation 
(Princeton, New Jersey) 1959, 40 p. (See page 37). Descriptions of this research 
appeared in Printers’ Ink, Nov. 6, 1959 and International Management Digest, 
December, 1959. 
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and are welcoming foreign capital. However, the situation can 
become explosive if there’s an economic downturn and unemployment. 


While good relations with governments are essential for getting 
along in EEC, there is also an obvious need for U.S. companies to 
build a stronger foundation of public trust and acceptance of Amer- 
ican business. Stressing the integral part the company plays in rais- 
ing European standards of living stands out as a very powerful 
theme that ties directly to people’s ambitions. 


When French and German consumers were questioned about 
products with fictitious names, in every product group tested, con- 
sumers showed clear preference for the “home grown” label. Of the 
French consumers, 86% chose the toiletries products and 88% chose 
the coffee with the French sounding name over products with Ger- 
man or American names. Combination fictitious names (e.g., Societe 
Francaise du Cafe “Hometown” S.A.) pulled very little more than 
completely foreign labels. However, in a few products where one 
country has an established reputation for excellence, a fictitious 
name implying origin from that country pulled well. For example, 
33% of French respondents selected a radio with a (fictitious) 
German name, citing German excellence and low price as their rea- 


son. Even so, 66% of respondents voted for the radio with the French 
name. 


However, once a product becomes known, national origin tends 
to be forgotten. A good case in point is a very popular automobile. 
Several years back, this German-owned company was acquired by 
a U.S. corporation. Less than one-third of German respondents cited 
it as an American company, and American ownership is obviously 
not an issue in the people’s evaluation of the car. 


Both French and German consumers consider certain American 
products superior and both expect American products to come in 
attractive and useful packages and to be of high quality. It would 
seem good sales strategy to emphasize these recognized qualities. 
At the same time the negative impressions of American products 
must be dealt with (flashy, vulgar styling, according to the French; 
poorly finished products and poor styling as seen by the Germans). 
Advertising that provides proof of high quality standards and stresses 
the practical features of design and style should prove helpful, espe- 
cially until consumers have first-hand experience with American 
products. Only 27% of the Germans and 16% of the French report 
having used American goods extensively. 
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Tax Burdens in Common Market Countries 
Joun Moss® 


The Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community 
provides for the “harmonization” of the systems of indirect taxation 
of the members and for the reform of direct taxing which “distorts 
the conditions of competition.” As customs and exchange barriers 
disappear, the economic variations remaining among the six coun- 
tries, including their internal tax systems, will assume increasing 
importance. 


Taxation is relatable to many general provisions of the EEC 
Treaty designed to promote the free flow of goods, “persons, services 
and capital.” For example, tax laws can certainly give rise to benefits 
which may be considered “aids granted by States,” within the mean- 
ing of Article 92 subject to review under Article 93 on the grounds 
that they “adversely affect . . . trade between member states.” 


The number of Treaty provisions which deal with taxation 
specifically are few. The articles command the Member States to 
negotiate with each other to ensure “the elimination of double tax- 
ation within the Community,” prohibit internal taxation imposing 
discriminatory or protective charges differentiating between products 
of Member States, and direct the Commission and Council to under- 
take the “harmonization” of indirect taxation. “Harmonization” is a 
concept which may be defined only through a gradual process of 
attempting to apply it, and does not signify merely an attempt to 
“equalize,” or to substitute a single uniform tax system. It has been 
pointed out that “alterations in [a tax] system can only be intro- 
duced very gradually . . . because in democratic states the right to 
approve tax legislation is a parliamentary prerogative of first order 
and it seems impossible to bring this prerogative into accord with 
fruitful negotiations for a convention [establishing a uniform tax 
system].” 


Working upon the assumption that “harmonization” of both 
direct and indirect taxes will be attempted, we will study the present 
differences, from country to country, of total tax burden (taking 
into account national and important local taxes) borne by the lim- 
ited liability company. In this analysis, it has been assumed that 


*Harvard Law School. Summarized by permission from National Tax Journal, 
Sept., 1959. 
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labor, materials, and fixed costs have already been deducted and 
problems of amortization, depreciation, or investment allowance have 
already been taken into account. 


Taxes imposed on sales range from a low of 2% on each stage 
of transfer in Luxembourg to a high of 20% in France. Payroll- 
related taxes borne by the employer to support social insurance and 
benefits of various forms range from 1.2% of the payroll in Luxem- 
bourg to 50% in France and Italy. Considering the effects of these 
and the traditional forms of property and income taxes, the author 
has computed the tax load in each country for models of four types 
of companies: A, a manufacturer of finished goods with a sales sub- 
sidiary; B, a constructor of large machines and buildings; C, a pro- 
ducer of refined raw materials with a sales subsidiary; and D, a dis- 
tributor with a finance subsidiary. The per cent of profits available 
after taxes for reserves and for dividends is: 


Luxem- The Neth- 
bourg erlands Belgium Germany Italy France 
For Reserves 


Type A 57.1% 48.3% 50.1% 36.6% 30.8% 37.3% 
B 528 419 503 350 279 361 
Cc 578 483 501 370 314 ° 373 
D 574 490 506 359 308 373 


For Dividends 


Type A 48.5 41.0 33.2 52.5 30.8 29.1 
B 44.8 35.6 35.2 54.5 27.9 28.2 
C 49.1 41.0 33.2 55.0 31.4 29.1 
D 48.8 41.0 34.0 52.5 30.8 29.1 


(The article contains details on how these figures were determined. ) 


With the progressive relaxation of barriers to the free flow of 
capital and labor, certain economic movements may be expected to 
compensate for the inequalities which exist. Capital will be in- 
duced away from France and Italy and toward the Benelux countries 
and Germany. Meanwhile, many workers desiring additional social 
benefits may migrate to Italy and France. A movement of capital in 
one direction and labor in the opposite cannot, of course, continue 
long; but its self-correcting tendency may not be sufficient provi- 
sion for the human dislocation meanwhile taking place. 
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The Life and Times of a Director 


The Medical Research Unit of the Institute of Directors sent 
a questionnaire to a random sample of every sixth male member of 
the Institute in the United Kingdom for anoymous completion. Over 
60% of these 5,000 questionnaires were completed and the prelim- 
inary results are presented purely in percentage terms. 


Age Distribution Compared to 
total male population over 21 


Age Group Members National 
Under 34 6% 30% 
35-44 20 22 
45-54 37 22 
55-64 28 13 
65-69 6 5 
Over 70 3 8 


How big is your company? 


Issued Capital Percent 
Under £20,000 15% 
£20,000-50,000 15 
£50,000-100,000 ll 
£100,000-500,000 25 
£500,000-1 million 7 
Over £1 million 20 
No reply 7 


Main types of work of members 
Managing Director or 


General Manager 67% 
Sales 24 
Finance or Accounting 25 
Production 12 
Personnel 9 
Research 4 
Other 13 


Only 7% spend more than a 
quarter of their time at board 
meetings. These figures total 
more than 100% because of job 
duplication, especially in small- 
er firms. 


Of how many companies are you 
a director? 


One 54% 
Two 18 
Three 1l 
Four to eight 15 
Nine or more 2 


What qualifications do you have? 

64% Work experience only 

41 Diplomas or have studied 
at organizations like BIM, 
Inst. of Actuaries, etc. 

14 Recognized university 
degree. 


Getting to work 
Public Transport 21% 
Drive 

Driven 

Live on job 

No answer or “other” 


ro oo @ & 


Travel time (single journey) 


Less than 10 mins. 20 % 
10-29 mins. 42 
30-59 mins. 24 
Up to 12 hours 8 
More than 14 hours 15 
No answer 2.5 


What time do you get to work? 


Before 8:30 a.m. 5% 
9:00 16 
9:30 51 
10:00 17 

After 10:00 7 

No answer 4 


Summarized by permission from The Director, Nov. and Dec., 1959, 
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How many hours per day can you 
count on being uninterrupted? 
(“Think time”, free of routine) 


No time at all alone 29% 
An hour or less 37 
Two hours 19 
More than two hours 4 
No answer 11 


Saturday mornings 
Work every Saturday 38% 
Work alternate Saturdays 13 
Work occasional Saturdays 14 
Never work Saturdays 35 
Home work (excluding 
entertaining) 

Midweek evenings 

Yes 47% No 53% 
Weekends Yes 46 No 54 


Sickness Rate 


Office Overtime (Minimum of half 
an hour a night) 


Never 18% 
Only occasionally 28 
Once a week 10 
Regularly 44 


Holidays taken in 1958 


1 week or less 11% 
2 weeks 29 
3 weeks 35 
4 weeks 16 
More than 4 weeks 8 
No answer 1 
Holidays taken in one spell 45 
In two or more spells 47 
No answer 8 


Lasting or recurrent serious illness or disability: Yes 14%; 
No 81%; No answer 5%. Acute serious illness or operation: Yes 24%; 
No 52%; No answer 24%. From these two groups of disabilities, 
25% afflicted lost a week’s work a year, 4% up to a month and 3% 


more than a month. 


From ordinary illnesses—coughs, flu, bronchitis, ete— 44% of 
all members lost up to a week in a year; 17% up to 4 weeks and 


only 1% more than a month. 


Diseases 


3.5% of the members have coronary thrombosis, angina, high 
blood pressure or heart trouble. 3.5% have gastric or duodenal ulcers 
or indigestion. Many of these have had an operation for this. 


B.U.P.A. and Doctors 


Membership in British United Provident Association or a similar 
organization—Yes 57%; No 35%; No answer 8%. 
Registered with a National Health Service doctor—Yes 61%; No 30%; 


No answer 9%. 


Have a private doctor—Yes 52%; No 27%; No answer 21%. 
Welcome a scheme for a regular medical overhaul—Yes 72%; 


No 22%; No answer 6%. 
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American Export Trade 


Guarantees Vs. Credit Risks 


FRANcis X. ScAFURO* 


In November, 1954, the Export-Import Bank announced: “The 
recent shift in international trade conditions from a sellers to a 
buyer’s market abroad, the increasing importance of export markets 
to U.S. manufacturers because of expansion of plant capacity, and 
the increasing credit competition offered by foreign manufacturers 
based on assistance provided by their governments are the factors 
which have led the Export-Import Bank to the use of exporter credit 
lines to expedite the extension of assistance to U.S. exporters of 
capital goods without sacrificing sound principles of finance.” 


Since that time, all of these factors have gained in force. Espe- 
cially in the area of comprehensive export credit guarantees have 
world market suppliers of other nations been more firmly supported 
in meeting the requirements of overseas buyers for liberalized pay- 
ment facilities. In Canada, in the United Kingdom, in virtually every 
Western European country, in Japan, even in Australia, Israel, and 
South Africa, it is a relatively simple matter for an exporter to 
insure his accounts receivable against non-payment risks of both 
commercial and political origin. Only in the United States, the 
nation which has by far the greatest stake in international trade, 
are suppliers unable to obtain comparable overall protection. The 
only commercial insurance protection presently available (Continen- 
tal Casualty Company) is limited to insolvency risk. Guarantees 
offered by the Export-Import Bank are limited to income-producing 
capital goods sold on terms of one year or longer. 


Export credit insurance has become an important element in the 
financing of international trade because the consequences for the 
exporter of failure to receive payment can be out of all proportion 
to the magnitude of the event, particularly when we consider that 
it is often a case of illiquidity rather than of loss. In the postwar 
years the export community has been beset by difficulties arising 
out of exchange shortages, which have caused payment delays even 


®Vice President, Bank of America. Summarized by permission from American 
Export Trade Guarantees vs. Political and Commercial Credit Risks by Francis 
X. Scafuro. (44 West Allendale Ave., Allendale, N. J.) 1959, 193 p. paper. 
$12.50. 
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though individual customers were able to make prompt payment in 
local currency. Illiquidity can spoil the credit rating of a firm and 
may force upon it distress borrowing at unfavorable rates. While 
self insurance may be technically possible, it would certainly be 
uneconomic, for it would require a very costly accumulation of 
liquidity reserves. 


After an extended analysis of this whole situation, I have con- 
cluded that an American Export Credit Guarantee Corporation should 
be established to insure commercial and political risks for all types 
of U.S. exports. It should be a privately financed corporation, de- 
pendent solely on its own resources for the coverage of commercial 
risks. However, at any time its political risk reserves were not suf- 
ficient to pay its liabilities under political risk guarantees, it should 
be authorized to borrow from the U.S. Treasury. This power would 
be needed for such cases as we have experienced in recent years 
when the government of a debtor country stops the conversion and 
remittance to exporters of payments by their customers and a 
backlog of commercial debt is created which would require the 
Corporation to pay at one time a large aggregate of loss claims. In 
the cases of Argentina (1950), Brazil (1953), and Colombia (1957), 
the Export-Import Bank had eventually to relieve the situations with 
credits of $125 million, $300 million and $60 million respectively. 


Though there may be no exact precedent for a privately owned 
and managed insurance corporation being given access to U.S. Treas- 
ury funds in the manner proposed, the principle of providing finan- 
cial assistance through government channels for risks which are 
beyond the capacity of private enterprise is well recognized. Examples 
are found in the Federal Housing Administration, the War Damage 
Insurance Corporation and others. Once the debtor country was able 
to resume its foreign exchange remittances, the insured loss claims 
would be fully recovered, providing the corporation with the means 
of repayment of funds advanced by the Treasury. The principal 
export guarantee systems in other countries generally report that 
they have paid their way without government subsidy. Their premi- 
ums have covered losses and operating costs and have provided loss 
reserves which have so far been adequate for all needs. 


(Mr. Scafuro’s study, which was presented as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at New York University, contains extensive descriptions of 
the export credit insurance systems of other countries and a detailed 
plan for an American Export Credit Guarantee Corporation. ) 
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The Tata Steel Strike 


SuBBIAH KANNAPPAN® 


The Houe of Tata has been a symbol of progressive business in 
a country where private enterprise is on the defensive. Jamshedpur, 
a proprietary community of their creation, has been developed in 
50 years from a jungle village into a city of over 200,000 people. 
This city has wide, clean streets, company housing, parks, recrea- 
tional facilities, schools, and a number of other facilities. The Tata 
workers are among the best paid in the country, and the manage- 
ment prides itself on an enlightened labor policy. Symbolic of this 
labor policy is the widely praised three-year agreement signed in 
1956 between the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Work- 
ers Union (TWU) which pioneered collective bargaining in India. 

However, labor unrest has persisted throughout the city’s his- 
tory, and a violent strike occurred in May, 1958. Although the Jam- 
shedpur Mazdoor Union (JMU), the communist-led rival of the 
TWU originally sponsored the strike and although the Bihar govern- 
ment declared the strike illegal and the TWU opposed it, a vast 
majority of the workers participated. A week of violence saw police 
firings, looting, arson, a curfew, and the movement of federal troops 
into the city. According to the company, 4 were killed, over 114 
injured, about 400 discharged, and 335,000 man-days of work and 
45,000 tons of steel production lost before mid-July when the steel 
plant retured to normal production. 


A basic problem in the Tata strike was the 1956 labor agreement 
which was negotiated to lay the basis for an expansion program. 
There was to be no further recruitment, although the capacity of 
the works was to be doubled. A comprehensive job evaluation was 
to be undertaken jointly with the union, but increases in wages were 
ruled out pending completion of the expansion. Surplus workers to 
be transferred would, where necessary, be retrained. The TWU was 
designated as the sole bargaining agent. Worker complaints arose on 
such issues as pay, promotion, leave, job assignments, and bonus 
schemes. Protest focused on the wage freeze. There were additional 
demands for housing, water taps, and sick leave. Since there was no 
satisfactory grievance system, grievances accumulated. 


Another basic problem was that the TWU, although among the 
stronger Indian unions, could not claim the deep loyalty of its mem- 
*Reed College. Summarized by permission from The Journal of Political 

Economy, Oct., 1959. 
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bers. Further, a serious error had been made by the union leader 
when neither the membership nor even the Executive Committee 
was consulted before the union was committed to the 1956 agree- 
ment. 


In attempting to cover the problems of expansion, to rationalize 
and increase productivity while holding wage costs down, and to 
eliminate anachronisms, Tatas obviously attempted too much at one 
stroke. And in the grandeur of it all they failed to take care of 
democratic necessities. We may have here an example of benevolent 
capitalism: an attitude that is at once progressive, even generous, in 
granting favors, but is unwilling or unable to parley on equal terms 
with workers. Fortunately, there is strong reason to believe that, 
today, senior management sincerely wishes to be able to deal with 
strong democratic unions. 


To an outsider, the character of Jamshedpur seems as important 
an influence on labor relations as either the union or the manage- 
ment. In spite of the entry of other industries, Jamshedpur remains 
a company town with a single primary source of authority. All land 
and a good proportion of the houses are owned by the company. 
The educational facilities, hospitals, welfare societies, clubs, and 
even many of the numerous small trading enterprises are dependent 
on the company. There are no independent sources of information 
within the city, not even a newspaper. Years of isolated development 
made almost everyone in authority comfortably immune to any- 
thing but the most direct challenge. If management was unrespon- 
sive, the workers became hypercritical, blaming management for the 
ills of the city and the increasingly difficult business of living. 


Indian employers have been urged to assume a wide range of 
social costs and fringe benefits beyond those required by law. The 
implicit assumption is that these measures would help to secure a 
relatively contented and “committed” labor force. However, the Tata 
experience suggests that there is no clear relationship between the 
willingness of an employer to be welfare-minded and the state of 
labor relations. Even workers who thrive under paternalism develop 
increasingly independent opinions of how they wish to be “taken 
care of.” In a democracy, they also have the opportunity for protest. 
Paternalism, to be successful, might be pushed to exceed reasonable 
economic limits. We cannot then be so certain that the best policy 
is for an individual employer to assume such social costs. 
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Poverty and Population 


FRANK W. NorestTEIn® 


Mankind has the technical ability to reduce the toll of sickness 
and poverty throughout the world to an extent never dreamed of 
even a few decades ago. Yet we teeter on the brink of self-destruction 
by allowing population growth to outstrip economic advance. 


Populations of underdeveloped nations are growing at a rate of 
from 2 to 3% a year. Only that part of a country’s expanded produc- 
tion which runs above 2 or 3% can be used for improvement of 
living conditions. Such gains are difficult to obtain, especially in 
overpopulated areas where the new land available is so scarce that 
the expansion of economic production is particularly dependent on 
technological innovations requiring capital. It is safe to assume that 
populations growing at 2 to 3% per year must save and invest 5 to 
15% of their annual incomes just to keep even. Any improvement 
must come from savings above these figures, a difficult requirement 
for the poor economy whose population frequently spends over 60% 
of its income on food alone and remains seriously undernourished. 


The cause of the rapidly mounting rates of population growth 
is clear. It is the spectacular reduction of the death rates made 
possible by the medical discoveries of the past three decades. Death 
rates of many of the underdeveloped countries are declining 3 to 5 
times as fast as they did in nineteenth century Europe. 


Against this background, let us review briefly some of the mis- 
understandings that are prevalent here and abroad. 


One is that if birthrates are reduced, populations will decline. 
But if public health efforts are at all adequate, there would still be 
a moderately rapid growth. The maximum reasonable objective is 
that of reducing birthrates sufficiently to hold the growth of the 
population well below the expansion of the economy. 


Extremists occasionally say that the West is interested in reduc- 
ing the birthrates of underdeveloped countries as a substitute for 
economic development. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Increased production must underlie any solution to poverty. 

There is also the view that only economic development is re- 
quired. The advocates of this position, who are also often individuals 


*President of the Population Council. Summarized by permission from The 
Atlantic, November, 1959. 
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who oppose birth control on moral grounds, point out that birth 
rates have fallen in the context of urban-industrial development and 
popular education in the West. But there is compelling evidence that 
whenever the forces of modernization have developed the incentive 
for birth restriction, the restriction itself has been accomplished 
mainly by the spread of contraceptive practice. In any case, the 
experiences of the West and Japan during the transition from high 
to low birth and death rates give grounds for doubt that the auto- 
matic processes of change will bring a sufficiently rapid adjustment. 

Finally, there is the group to which the writer belongs, that is 
convinced of the importance of taking energetic measures to spread 
the practice of birth control. 


Admittedly it is difficult to use existing contraceptives under 
the conditions of the usual peasant home. Further, the prevailing 
poor health and lack of education make the situation unfavorable 
for the practice of periodic abstinence. Such difficulties have led 
some people to conclude that success is impossible until we have 
developed a method of contraception that is effective, convenient, 
cheap, and safe even under gross misuse. Hopes are high that within 
five years we shall have several greatly improved methods. 


Many people seem to think that the problem will be solved as 
soon as we can develop new and efficient methods of contraception. 
However, many people want large families. The rewards and penalties 
of family and community life are heavily oriented in favor of the 
parents of many children. These ideas have been deeply imbedded 
for centuries in the most fundamental institutions and beliefs and 
are difficult to change. The basic problem in the change of fertility 
is that of replacing the older ideal by a widespread and deeply felt 


awareness of the advantage of fewer births. 


It is unlikely that we in the West can do much to promote this 
understanding directly. We can train students from underdeveloped 
areas to study their own problems by modern scientific methods. 
The findings of their own specialists will carry more weight than 
anything we can say. Already, two regional centers for demographic 
training and research have been started under the auspices of the 
United Nations, one in India and one in Chile. In addition fellow- 
ship programs are bringing students to the West for training. At 
least at the present stage, our role might well be limited to supply- 
ing requested assistance in technical training, consultation, and ex- 
perimental work. These tasks are far from small and the needed 
work is scarcely begun. 
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Foreign Insurance: 
An Aspect for Management 


M. RayMonp Garrison, JR.° 


Visualize a vast assortment of firms with varied insurance pro- 
grams multiplied by many countries that differ in their customs, 
laws and general viewpoints in regard to foreigners, and you can 
readily see the need for a coordinated insurance program that will 
provide some semblance of uniformity for your company. 

Decisions on the type of program best fitted to an insured’s 
needs and on whether admitted policies (policies written locally in 
the national language and currency of the particular country) or 
unadmitted policies (those written in the United States in dollars 
covering a foreign country) or a combination of the two are to be 
employed depend on many factors. These are: (1) the laws of the 
countries concerned; (2) the coverages required; (3) the local income 
tax situation and the administrative policy in regard to them chosen 
by your firm; (4) where the premium payment is to be made; (5) 
where the claims are to be paid; (6) autonomy of local managers; 
and (7) local good will considerations. 

Most countries have laws regulating their insurance indusiries. 
Some of these laws are quite stringent and include penalties for 
violations while others are not clearly defined and leave a great 
deal of latitude to the insurer. Many of them generally prohibit 
unadmitted insurance while others make no reference to it. Certain 
countries have compulsory laws for various types of coverage where- 
by an insured must insure within that country Automobile Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage, Workmen’s Compensation, or even Fire 
Physical Damage. In many cases, Workmen’s Compensation is not 
only compulsory, but it must be insured under the Social Security 
System utilizing payroll deductions as a method of premium payment. 


Very often, you will find that the coverages obtainable under 
a policy written in a foreign country are not as broad as those ob- 
tained under a domestic United States contract or those written under 
a foreign policy issued in the United States. For instance, you may 
find that a local foreign currency policy for physical damage may be 
written only for Fire/Lightning and some of the Extended Perils 
whereas if the policy were written in this country covering proper- 
“American Foreign Insurance Association. Summarized with permission from 


The National Insurance Buyer, Sept., 1959, a publication of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
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ties abroad, a broad Named Perils or perhaps an All Risk form 
might be obtained. Therefore, the policies must be examined in the 
light of what you think is necessary. You may decide upon a com- 
bination of policies with some being written in the United States 
to provide broader conditions and higher limits. 


In most countries, insurance premiums cannot be used as an 
expense item when computing income tax unless the insurance 
contract is made in the country in question. It would normally follow 
that if the policy premium is to be used as a local expense item, 
premium payment will be made on a local basis for the locally issued 
policy. And if it is desired that claims be paid locally, a contract 
must be issued in that country. 


Local exchange regulations of some of the countries also might 
influence your insurance program. Some countries do not permit 
funds to be remitted outside the country. Thus you may wish to 
reduce the accumulation of funds by every possible means and want 
to pay all insurance costs locally. 


Another point that must be considered is the autonomy allowed 
local managers. In some cases, local managers have complete control 
of their branches with a minimum of guidance from the Home Office. 
This may make it impossible for the U.S. insurance manager even to 
make suggestions on insurance matters. The local manager may have 
an excellent insurance program of his own, but, on the other hand, 
it may be found wanting in many respects. I feel that the U.S. insur- 
ance manager should at least be fully informed of all local cover- 
ages in order that the policies be checked for conformity to the 
overall company program and that there should be provision made 
for the adoption locally of suggestions by the insurance manager. 
I believe that the more control the U.S. insurance manager has over 
local coverage the better will be his entire program. 


Finally, the local placement of insurance is another method of 
spreading good will for an insured overseas. It is an indication to 
the local officials and businessmen that your company has faith in 
the capabilities of their domestic services and that you are integrat- 
ing your operations wholeheartedly into their economy. 


It is most important to remember that as the world economy 
changes, so will your insurance program. It is the alert corporate 
insurance buyer who will be able to analyze these changes and alter 
his portfolio to advantage for his company. 
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How Effective Are 
Canadian Antitrust Laws 


GrorceE W. Witson* 


Canadian antitrust law, as it is written, appears potentially 
stconger than the comparable American Law. In addition, it would 
appear that Canadian courts have been no less prone than U.S. courts 
to strike down certain business combinations and practices. Yet, even 
a brief examination of Canadian anti-combines policy indicates a 
record of passivity and ineffectiveness. 

If the Law and the courts are not at fault, this leaves only the 
enforcement of the law to bear the brunt of the blame for ineffec- 
tiveness. At the outset, it must be emphasized that the agency re- 
sponsible for the administration of the law can scarcely be blamed. 
It has constantly been hampered by lack of funds and personnel. For 
example, the budget of the Combines Investigation Commission for 
the 1951-52 fiscal year amounted to only $248,000. The staff in 1952 
was only 32, including clerical help. It would thus appear that the 
appropriations limit enforcement. The blame would appear to lie 
with cabinet ministers and Parliament who have failed to offer the 
means and incentive to make the anti-combines laws effective. 


Among the reasons for this, it may be suggested that the British 
attitude with respect to business combinations has pervaded Cana- 
dian thinking. Another factor is the misunderstanding on the part 
of business, government, and the public as to the economic and non- 
economic benefits of a competitive system. Thus the purposes of 
anti-combines laws have not been made clear to business. For 
example, J. D. Ferguson, president of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, states, in attempting to excuse recent offenses against 
the anti-combines laws, that guilty pleas by the rubber companies 
in 1953 “did not mean for a moment that they were admitting they 
had done anything detrimental to the public.” The view of Mr. Jus- 
tice Schroeder on the same case was that the companies had admitted 
to a combine with features “so obnoxious to the welfare of the com- 
munity, that if extended the effect upon the public might become 
disastrous.” 

Canada has never had such controversial business leaders as 
Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Gould, and company with their flagrant 


*Indiana University. Summarized by permission from The Business Quarterly, 


Fall, 1959. 
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abuses of economic power. Consequently, an ingrained mistrust of 
bigness or monopoly power is not as prevalent in Canada as in the 
US. 

We must also mention as a possible explanation of the weakness 
of antitrust enforcement in Canada, the prevalence of the “business” 
point of view among Members of Parliament. For example, Mr. H. H. 
Stevens, one-time Minister of Trade and Commerce, said, in referring 
to the Combines Investigation Act of 1923: “My chief criticism of 
the bill is that in effect it declares to be a crime that which is with- 
out question ordinary, sound business sense.” This attitude scarcely 
augured well for vigorous enforcement of the Act. 

It may be suggested that Canadian economic development has 
been quite satisfactory. Economic progress becomes identified in the 
minds of the public and of Parliament with business practices. If 
the public can be led to believe that combinations to effect “orderly 
marketing” etc. are necessary to foster economic development, it 
is unlikely that the government would obstruct such an economically 
desirable goal. Again, since the business cycle in Canada can easily 
be blamed on the state of health of the U.S. economy or U.S. tariff 
policy, then Canadian businessmen are exempt from much social 
pressure as causal agents in the business cycle. Another factor may 
be fear of “frightening off’ foreign investment. 

In addition, the Canadian government can see its duty as to 
foster and protect native business rather than to attack it. And the 
practices of export industries may be sanctioned, even though not 
competitive, as necessary to compete with foreign cartels in the 
world market. Finally, antitrust enforcement may be tempered by 
the “inevitability of oligopoly” argument. That is, Canada’s small pop- 
ulation served by large-scale industry means that few sellers and 
many buyers are inevitable. 

For each of the above arguments, save perhaps that of impeding 
foreign investment, it is possible that promotion of competition via 
vigorous anti-combines enforcement would: (a) increase the rate of 
economic development by preventing restrictive agreements and 
practices, (b) increase Canada’s export trade by offering lower com- 
petitive prices, increased output and better quality, and (c) in- 
crease the uncertainty in an oligopolistic situation with respect to 
the matching of individual price concessions, by prohibiting any 
trade association activity which eliminates uncertainty and price 
competition. As to the “frightening-off-foreign-investors” argument, 
it would appear that the Canadian tax structure, rather than even 
effectively enforced anti-combines laws is of more significance. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles and an editorial on a 
e subject of current interest. The views are 
those of the authors and do not necessari- 


Foru I } ) ly represent the attitudes of the Advisory 


Council or Editorial Board. 


“Tied Aid” 








Editorial: Defining the Issue 


Does the current balance of payments deficit require deliberate 
government efforts to expand exports by financial aids including 
loans to foreign buyers? 

Should the United States continue to give about 2/3 of 1% of 
its Gross National Product to help other countries? 

These are two distinct questions and they must be dealt with 
individually if the “tied aid” issue is to be resolved sensibly. At 
the moment we are stumbling over our own propaganda and risking 
the danger of appearing hypocritical in the eyes of the world by 
confusing “competitive financing methods” with “aid.” An example 
from close to home will emphasize the distinction. 

No one objects when GMAC extends credit for installment sales 
of General Motors products only. GMAC financing permits many low 
income consumers to buy GM products; thus, in fact it is econom- 
ically beneficial. But GM officials don’t dress up their hard headed 
business methods with claims of altruistically aiding the world. 

In the present tough competition in world markets, the US. 
may, indeed should, adopt aggressive, hard headed sales methods, 
including financing techniques competitive with those of other na- 
tions. If our best commercial interests dictate supporting some of 
our weaker export industries by long term government loans, that 
policy justifies support and the “tying” of the loans to U.S. procure- 
ment is obviously required. 

But this is no more aid than GMAC’s activities. The essence of 
aid is that the policies surrounding it are geared to the interests of 
the receiver, not the giver. To call our loans and grants “aid” and 
then diminish their value to the receiver by “tying” them to higher 
cost procurement here lays us open to strong criticism. As the Wall 
Street Journal observes “though ‘economic imperialism’ is a word 
of prejudice, it is a phrase that will be heard frequently when 
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Americans seek to sell goods to the under-developed countries under 
the new [DLF] plan. Furthermore, it comes close to the truth.” 

It is understandably hard to face up to these two issues sep- 
arately. People want to feel generous about “aid”, and it cushions 
the cost to know the money will be spent for U.S. exports. Likewise, 
the hard pressed exporter feels better about getting an assist from 
the government if the assist wears the benevolent label of “aid.” 
We shall be better off in our own affairs and in the eyes of the 
world, however, if we do answer each question on its own merits 
and deal with them as separate problems. 


As to aid, it is surely sound to ask as Stefan Rundt does whether 
our policy “is beyond the feasible optimum . . . an unrealizable 
ideal . . . based on the notion that we must spend . . . to buy alliances 
and improve some of the least equipped and prepared places in 
our image. . . .” The manifest failures and shortcomings of many 
aspects of our aid program certainly justify this sort of criticism and 
call for more exacting control of future aid. But the very resurgence 
of Europe and Japan which now challenges our exporters seems 
ample proof that aid can foster economic growth. And with GNP 
at an all time high and the communist threat as great as ever a 
cut back seems hardly justified. 


The balance of payments problem is more complicated. The 
current payments gap is wide enough to cause concern. However, 
expansion of government financing seems unpromising as a solution. 
Estimates of ICA and DLF funds now going for “third country” 
procurement which might be diverted to U.S. exports run only to 
$300 to $400 million—a fraction of our $4 billion deficit. And in- 
creased government financing carries the risk of starting an unde- 
sirable cycle of competitive financing moves among other govern- 
ments, We should certainly give serious consideration to proposals 
such as that of Francis Scafuro (See page 21) designed to place our 
exporters on an equal competitive basis abroad. But most promising 
are the liberalizing trends abroad which help us to increase exports 
within the framework of free competitive markets. We will do well 
to encourage other governments in this direction rather than shift- 
ing away from our historical liberal position in what all too many 
people have interpreted as a panicky reaction to the first shock of 
real competition in world markets. 
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“Protectionism” or “Trade Not Aid” 


STEFAN J. Runpr*® 


With the continuing deterioration of the U.S. external payments 
position will have to come an agonizing re-appraisal of our stand 
in the world of economics. Specifically, we must face up to the 
question of whether more, if not all, U.S. foreign grants and accom- 
modations should be “tied” to the purchase of American-made goods. 
Let us examine this issue by testing some of the catchy phrases 
directed against those who favor modifying our assistance programs: 


”» 


(1) “. . . as protectionist as an unreasonably high tariff . . . 
Don’t we here mix up the free flux of merchandise and of capital 
with the normally bilateral dealings between financier and pur- 
chaser? All leading trading nations support exports by govern- 
mental or for the most part publicly funded risk insurance, guarantees 
and financing schemes, exclusively confined to national products. 


(2) “. .. a violation of our basic foreign economic policy. .. .” 
Was our “policy” flawless? We have turned about by 180 degrees in 
the political sphere, from brinkmanship to summitry. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that what we have urged in our economic stand is beyond the 
feasible optimum? Was not our “policy” based on the notion that 
we must spend more and more, to buy alliances and to improve 
some of the least equipped and prepared places in our image? Has 
not our “policy” failed rather miserably (a) in some areas where we 
have helped to make the rich indecently richer, while we did not 
manage to lift up the pitifully poor, and (b) in that we have “over- 
subscribed” our efforts to the point where we may stand endangered 
of giving away the strength of our dollar? 


(3) “... a major blow to U.S. leadership in world trade. . . .” 
The soft position of our dollar, the lead, zinc, and oil quotas, and 
so on have harmed us more than would any step designed to move 
from gifts to sales and to a posture which is that of every trading 
nation in history, namely one where our funds, intended to help 
others, also benefit ourselves directly. 


(4) “.. . an acknowledgment that American goods can no longer 
compete in the world. . . .” That many of our goods have, indeed, 
become non-competitive has been known by the unhypocritical for 


*Consultant in international business. Summarized by permission from Export 
Trade, Nov. 16, 1959, 
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many a month. We must face up to the fact that we, too, must export, 
in order to cover our growing requirements in imports. Our govern- 
ment is here to help when it comes to nationally vital efforts. 


(5) “... “Buy American’. . . subsidized exports. . . .” The dismal 
failure of “Buy American” will be admitted by most any intelligent 
person. But where is the similarity between public U.S. tenders 
tied to the purchase of U.S. goods, and international sales linked by 
the seller-financier to his own merchandise? Besides, do we not 
subsidize our farmers? I am not in favor of subsidies of any sort. 
But exports are now nationally more vital than ever; they create 
employment; and they render revenues which we require to balance 


the budget. 


(6) “... the tie-in will have almost no effect. . . .” Savings must 
start somewhere and ultimately affect every corner. In 1950-1958 
the net capital outflow from the public till came to $65.4 billion. 
This is in a way more interesting than the oft-repeated payments 
deficit of $4 to $4.5 billion expected this year, because it spells out 
the cause rather than the consequence. Admittedly, the aid-export- 
tie-in may be relatively.a small item, but I believe that only he who 
is willing to save pennies will ever bank dollars. 


(7) “. . . it will increase the cost of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. .. .” Perhaps our MSP is over-ambitious to start with. More 
prudent spending will be the answer. The Soviets grant in the main 
low-interest loans and commercial credits. And as a rule they get a 
bétter run for their relatively few rubles than we are getting out of 
our billions of bucks. 


I am afraid that the word “multilateralism” has been worked 
to death. As I understand the noun, it refers to unhindered move- 
ment beyond the borders of goods, capital, and services in many or 
all directions. The minute financing enters the picture, trade is 
almost invariably tied, unless third-point funding is profitable for 
the lender. Uncle Sam will never c nvince Germany, France, or Japan 
to give underdeveloped nations “grants” or loans not somehow predi- 
cated upon the acquisition of goods by the borrower from the lender. 


We are in trouble because we have gone too far in our unrealistic 
idealism. Already there are loud voices of real protectionists who 
clamor for such barriers as higher tariffs and more stringent quotas. 
“Let us defeat them by taking such steps as we can without turning 
to real protectionism. Charity not only begins at home in egotistical 
self-interest. If Uncle Sam is sick, the entire Free World will suffer. 
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The Foreign Aid Tie-Up 


As in previous years, Congress will presumably exert pressure 
to cut the foreign aid program from the $3.2 billion that will be 
spent in the present fiscal year. At the same time, it is to be hoped, 
both Congress and the Administration will face up to a second and 
related question: the extent to which foreign economic aid has 
become a disguised subsidy for U.S. exporters and a road block to 
free multilateral trade and currency convertibility. 


On this point the Administration certainly has been something 
less than frank and consistent. In defending the tied-loan scheme 
for the Development Loan Fund, Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
has argued that it would help cure the impending $4-billion deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments. In fact the loans of the DLF are 
so small ($175 million this fiscal year) that they can scarcely affect 
the imbalance. What the tied-loan scheme does do is undermine all 
Under Secretary of State Dillon’s preachments about freeing up inter- 
national trade. For a tied loan clearly encourages bilateral dealing 
and is open confession that loans made by this country are in fact 
inconvertible. But the DLF is only a small part of the story. The 
blunt fact is that an increasing amount of all foreign aid is tied to 
U.S. exports. Aid has become an engine for disposing of goods 
that cannot hold their own in international markets. 


Of the $3.2 billion that will go to foreign aid this year, about 
half will be in the form of military hardware. This hardware is 
naturally largely purchased in the U.S. and military aid—however 
conducted—is the most justifiable part of the program. What is 
surprising is that perhaps half of all economic aid, which in fiscal 
1959 ran to $2 billion, is in one way or another tied to exports 
from this country. This has always been true of the Export-Import 
Bank which last year made net loans of $391 million. In addition, 
however, the principle of tied giving and lending has strongly in- 
fected the operations of the International Cooperation Administration. 


ICA is required by law to make all its agricultural purchases 
here and must purchase a minimum of $175 million worth of surplus 
agricultural products a year. About one-fourth of all defense-support 
funds are expended for this purpose and the ICA total purchase runs 
close to $200 million a year. ICA is also spending another $300 


Summarized by permission from Fortune, December, 1959. 
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million a year or more for additional U.S. goods. So far, the law 
does not require the agency to buy these goods here, but if it did 
not, it would soon hear about the matter from interested Congress- 
men. And the entire aid program is designed to underwrite the U.S. 
merchant marine. Last year 60% of ICA shipments travelled under 
the U.S. flag, for which service ICA paid $62.4 million. 


In addition, the U.S. government spent $1.5 billion in fiscal 
1959 under PL 480 (the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954). Under the law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion tries to reduce the volume of agricultural surpluses that have 
been built up through domestic crop supports. Sometimes it gives 
commodities away for emergency relief and does much good. More 
often, however, it disposes of such commodities abroad by buying 
them at the domestic “support” price, and “selling” them at the lower 
world market price—a clear subsidization of exports. Moreover, the 
U.S. government usually receives in return soft currency, most of 
which are either “relent” to foreign governments without any stipu- 
lation that these loans be repaid in hard money, or are simply ac- 
cumulated by the U. S. Treasury, which holds some $2 billion worth 
of these paper claims. The U.S. taxpayer, already paying about $3 
billion per year for agricultural price supports, pays an additional 
$1.5 billion per year under PL 480 for an additional subsidy. 


It can be argued, of course, that foreign nations may gain by 
receiving U. S. largess no matter how administered. What will not 
stand up on analysis is the contention that subsidization of agricul- 
tural exports, and tied foreign-aid loans, will really cure the present 
imbalance in U.S. foreign accounts, What proponents of this view 
forget is that while these procedures may for a while jack up U.S. 
exports, they also entail inflationary spending at home which stim- 
ulates imports and thus increases the payments gap. 


The correct policy for the Administration is not hard to define. 
It is to press forward with achievement of a large budgetary surplus 
at home while at the same time seeking to dismantle the whole 
system of agricultural props. In the process, it might also frankly 
consider reducing the whole scope of foreign economic as distin- 
guished from military aid. A small aid program, freed of its futile 
Buy American provisions, might achieve far more than a large one 
that breaks all the rules of true international cooperation. 
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In this section we report research 


Research projects by universities, foundations 


and others which are significant for 
international management. Projects 


Roundup are reported twice: at their inception 


and when they are completed. 








SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS 
AND FOREIGN PRIVATE FIRMS. The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation is undertaking a study of third-party determination of disputes 
arising out of trade arrangements between public bodies and foreign 
firms. The study will be on a comparative basis, primarily concerned 
with the practical problems in establishing new machinery for dis- 
pute settlement and administrative machinery which is already avail- 
able in many trading countries of the world. Completion is expected 
in 1960. Director: Prof. Martin Domke, New York University Law 
School, 477 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS. A study of current prob- 
lems and policies surrounding U.S. investment financed by the Ford 
Foundation under a grant to the University of Oregon. Studies of 
investment in subsidiaries, financial procedures and sources of funds, 
joint ventures, licensing, portfolio investment and government pol- 
icies. Publication expected in late 1960. Director: Prof. Raymond F. 
Mikesell, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


EUROPEAN ATTITUDES TOWARD U.S. BRANDS AND FIRMS. 
Findings summarized on page 15 of this issue. Based upon inter- 
views with 735 middle and upper income class adults in Germany 
and France in May, 1959. Research conducted by and full report 
available from Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, New Jersey. 


DOCTORAL THESES— 
Completed: HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER RESOURCES IN OVERSEAS 


OPERATIONS, EXPERIENCE IN BRAZIL AND MEXICO. John 
Shearer, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY TECHNIQUES OF SELECTED EURO- 
PEAN COUNTRIES. Richard W. Graves, School of Business, Indiana 
University. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN SUBSIDIARIES IN WESTERN 
EUROPE. William R. Hoskins, School of Business, Indiana University. 


Under Way: STATE-SIDE ASSIGNMENTS FOR EXECUTIVE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF NATIONALS EMPLOYED BY U.S. BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING OVERSEAS. J. Bruce Neighbor. 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University. 
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General Management 


CREATING A WORLD ENTERPRISE. sy 
Gmsert H. CLEE AND ALFRED pi SCIPIO. 
Harvard Business Review. Nov.-Dec., 1959, 
pp. 77-89. A discussion of the scope of a 
world enterprise and the problems in creating 
one. See p. 3. 


MANAGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
OPERATIONS. sy JoHn FAYERWEATHER. 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 590 p. $9.50. An- 
alysis of the main problems of marketing, 
community and labor relations, organization, 
finance and operating policy for worldwide 
operations by professor at Columbia U. In- 
cluded are 42 cases on all phases of manage- 
ment. See p. 7. 


YOUR SHARE OF EUROPE’S MARKETS. 
Nation’s Business. Dec., 1959, pp. 38-39-++. 
A survey of what the business (both selling 
and producing) opportunities are for U.S. 
companies in Europe’s Common Market and 
of what the businessman should do to profit 
by these opportunities. 


DISCRIMINATION: THE ESSENTIAL IN 
MAKING INVESTMENTS ABROAD. sy 
Rosert B. SHaw. The Magaine of Wall 
Street. Nov. 21, 1959, pp. 226-229. An anal- 
ysis of why some U.S. companies succeed 
abroad while others do not. Included are 
many figures on U.S. companies and the extent 
of their foreign interests and two caselets— 
Pfizer and Singer—as illustrations. 


WORLD TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. Chi- 
cago Assn. of Commerce and Industry (30 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.) 1959, 160 p. 
$5.00. The proceedings of the July, 1959, 
World Marketing Conference in Chicago. 
Among subjects covered are: new marketing 
opportunities for U.S. exports,, and patents, 
licenses, franchise and capital investment op- 
portunities in international trade. 


CAN TRADE MISSIONS HELP TO SELL 
YOUR BUSINESS PROPOSALS ABROAD. 
Export Trade. Nov. 23, 1939, p. 8+. A de- 
scription of the work of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce’s trade missions to many foreign 
countries and a discussion of how they may 
be directly useful to U.S. firms. 


WHY AND HOW INTERNATIONAL DIVI- 
SIONS ARE IMPORTING INTO THE USS. 
Business International. Nov. 27, 1959, pp. 
1-3. A survey of U.S. companies which im- 
port from their branch plants overseas into 
the U.S. and of investment by foreign com- 
panies in the United States. 


BRACING FOR FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
Business Week. Nov. 7, 1959, pp. 47-58. A 
survey of the extent of competition given U.S. 
manufactures by imports into U.S. and some 
of the methods used by U.S. producers to 
combat this competition. 


WHY TOOL BUILDERS LOOK ABROAD. 
By R. D. EscuenMan. Iron Age. Nov. 26, 
1959, p. 77. A report on U.S. machine tool 
companies which have set up _ operations 
abroad. 


HOW BIG IS BIG BUSINESS? The Director. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 504-507. Many tables of 
Statistics on British business are given. In- 
cluded are figures on directorships, the rela- 
tive number of shareholders and employees, 
the proportion of ownership held by individ- 
uals and institutions, subsidiaries and over- 
seas employment, companies manufacturing 
or selling overseas, and an analysis of 1958 
fringe benefits. 


OUTLOOK FOR OIL COMPANIES OUT- 
SIDE THE U.S. sy MAxwett R. D. Vos. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Nov. 
19, 1959, pp. 10-11. A survey of the oppor- 
tunities and perils facing international oil 
companies. 


CAROLINA WOOS THE RICH EURO- 
PEAN. Business Week. Nov. 21, 1959, pp. 
142-144. A report on a successful effort by 
North Carolina to attract European invest- 
ment in that state. 


THE WORLD OUTLOOK AND THE ROLE 
OF BUSINESSMEN. sy Erwin D. CannaM. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Oct. 15, 
1959, pp. 18-19. The president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce discusses the role of 
businessmen in a_ changing international 
scene, 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREIGN SUBS'DIARIFES. pv Herpert H. 
Lank. Vital Speeches of the Day. Dec. 1, 
1959, pp. 105-108. The president of Du Pont 
of Canada Limited uses his country as a case 
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study illustratvie of the problems, opportuni- 
ties, and achievements of U.S. subsidiaries in 
Canada. He discusses at some length the rela- 
tive roles of Canadians and Americans in 
ownership and management. 


AUTHORITY AND ORGANIZATION IN 
GERMAN MANAGEMENT. sy HEINnz 
HARTMANN. Princeton (N.J.): Princeteon U. 
Press, 1959, 334 p. $6.00. (A project of the 
Industrial Relations Section) An analysis of 
the men and the methods behind the postwar 
economic recovery of Germany. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A DIRECTOR. 
The Director. I: Nov., 1959, pp. 300-301. 
II: Dec., 1959, pp. 521-522. A summation 
of the findings of a questionnaire answered 
by over 5,000 British directors. Questions 
covered such subjects as age, number of di- 
rectorships held, size of company, type of 
work, personal qualifications, time for think- 
ing, overtime, and leisure time. See p. 19. 


THE ROLE OF THE MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR. sy GreorGe CopeMAN. London: Bats- 
ford, 1959. 42s. Dr. Copeman interviewed 
30 managing directors in British companies 
having under 200 to over 1000 on the pay- 
roll. What the director actually does as well 


as what he is said on paper to do is 
described. 
MANAGEMENT IN BRITAIN: A_ GEN- 


ERAL CHARACTERIZATION. sy I. McGiv- 
ERING, D. MATTHEWS, AND W. H. Scorr. 
Liverpool (England): Liverpool U. Press, 
1959, 172 p. 2ls. A research project by 
members of the Department of Social Science 
at the University of Liverpool, this book 
covers both the organization and development 
of manag t and g t’s role in the 
field of industrial relations. 





CAPTAINS OF CZECH INDUSTRY. sy 
Davin Scott. The Director. Nov., 1959, pp. 
297-299. Short case studies of the living and 
working conditions of some Czech manage- 
ment personnel. 


ESTABLISHING AN AMERICAN PLANT 
IN SCOTLAND. Board of Trade Journal. 
Sept. 4, 1959, pp. 218-221. A case history 
of the British operations of the Euclid Road 
Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE OLIVETTI-UNDERWOOD MOVE: 
MILESTONE IN CORPORATE INTERNA- 
TIONALIZATION. Business International. 
Oct. 23, 1959, pp. 1-2. A discussion of the 
significance of the Olivetti-Underwood merger 
in future international arrangements. Some 
comments are made on antitrust aspects of 
the case. See p. 13. 


WHY SEARS IS QUITTING AUSTRALIA: 
THE PROBLEMS OF MINORITY HOLD- 
INGS ABROAD. Business International. Nov. 
6, 1959, pp. 1-2. A case study. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING GETS GOOD 
SALES OVERSEAS THROUGH LICENS- 
ING. Export Trade. Dec. 21, 1959, p. 9}. 
A case study. 


MORE SPARKLE — WORLDWIDE — FOR 
PEPSI. International Management Digest. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 15-17. A case study of Pepsi 
Cola’s expansion, especially overseas, in the 
past 10 years. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES WITH GERMAN CAPITAL EX- 
PORTS AND JOINT VENTURES IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. sy B. 
Orwin AHLERS. N.Y.: Columbia U., 1959, 
91 p. (Country Studies No. 9 in Joint In- 
ternational Business Ventures, a _ research 
project of Columbia University) Germany’s 
economy and her export policies, including 
export credits, export of public funds and 
private foreign investments and joint inter- 
national ventures are surveyed. Brief cases 
are given on joint ventures in such countries 
as Brazil, Turkey, India and Pakistan, in 
which one of the partners is German. 


ADVENTURE IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
BY W. R. GRACE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY Joun D. J. Moore. Export Trade. Sept. 
14, 1959. pp. 11-12+. A case study. 


AMERICAN FIRM’S SUCCESS IN NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND. sy Ferpinanp K. Tuun. 
Board of Trade Journal. Oct. 9, 1959, pp. 
468-470. The chairman of Berkshire Knitting 
(Ulster) Ltd. gives the history of his com- 
pany’s operations in Northern Ireland—its 
first manufacturing venture overseas. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN BRAZIL. By Jose Garripo 
TorRRES AND DENIO Nocuerma. N.Y.: Colum- 
bia U., 1959, 168 p. (Country Studies No. 
11 in Joint International Business Ventures, a 
research project of Columbia University) This 
study includes economic data on Brazil and 
much material on foreign investment there. 
In addition there are several cases on in- 
dividual joint ventures in Brazil. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES WITH ITALIAN PARTICIPATION. 
BY ROBERTO ZANELETTI. N.Y.: Columbia U., 
1959, 226 p. (Country Studies No. 12, in 
Joint International Business Ventures, a re- 
search project of Columbia University) La- 
bor, capital, and materials in Italy are sur- 
veyed. Italian legislation on joint business 
ventures is described. Included are case 
studies on joint ventures in Italy using out- 
side capital and know-how and Italian labor 
and materials; and others on companies out- 
side Italy in which Italian capital and know- 
how are invested. 


Marketing 


IS THIS YOUR ANSWER TO THE EX- 
PORT MARKET? sy Martin Lowe. Indus- 
trial Marketing. Dec., 1959, p. 58. A sugges- 
tion that a combination export manager may 
solve the problem of a company that can’t 
afford a full-fledged export department and 
some pointers on how to choose a good 
person. 
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ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE TO MARKETING 
FOR 1960. Printers’ Ink. Oct. 30, 1959, 378 
p. $2.50. Facts, figures and opinions on ad- 
vertising. Included is material on Canada 
(pp. 237-245) and international markets 
(pp. 252-256). 


SELLING IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUYER’S MARKET. sy Henry KEARNS. 
International Trade Review. Nov., 1959, p. 
21+. The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs discusses the chal- 
lenge to U.S. businessmen abroad and how 
Some are meeting it successfully. 


HOW OVERSEAS OFFICERS CAN HELP 
U.K. EXPORTERS. sy JaMeEs Manyjori- 
BANKS. Board of Trade Journal. Sept. 25, 
1959, pp. 361-363. Some information is given 
on how British embassies and consulates can 
help British exporters. Included is some advice 
that would apply to exporters of any country. 


INCREASING FOREIGN SOURCE PROF- 
ITS BY AVOIDANCE OF MARKETING 
ERRORS. sy A. C. NIELSEN, Jr. Export 
Trade. Part I: Sept. 14, 1959, pp. 13+; Part 
II: Sept. 21, 1959, pp. 7-8+. Fifteen errors 
made by U.S. marketing men abroad listed 
and analyzed. 


A BASIC GUIDE TO INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING. sy Braxton POLLARD. In- 
dustrial Marketing. Dec., 1959, pp. 127- 
136+. A how-to article giving practical ad- 
vice on the right approach, the -ight staff, 
expert market research, human factors, ideas, 
goals and budgets, organization, overseas 
media, the language problem, and control. 
The author is manager of international ad- 
vertising for Monsanto Chemical Company. 


AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE GUARAN- 
TEES VS POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT RISKS. sy Francis X. Scaruro. 
(44 W. Allendale Ave., Allendale, N.Y.) 
1959, 193 p. paper. $12.50. Included in 
this study are: a survey of the importance of 
foreign trade to the U.S., a review of the 
U.S. export financing scene, definitions of 
credit risks in export, existing government 
and private credit insurance in U.S, and 
abroad, a proposal of improved U.S. export 
credit guarantees. Mr. Scafuro is a vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America. See p. 21. 


WHY U.S. ADS MISS THEIR MARK 
ABROAD. Printers’ Ink. Oct. 30, 1959, pp. 
77-78. The special problems of advertising 
in French Canada are used as an example 
of international advertising the world over. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: COLOMBIA. sy 
J. H. Batmey. Foreign Trade. Dec. 5, 1959, 
pp.3-5. How to spend your advertising dol- 
lars most effectively in Colombia. Figures are 
given on circulation, coverage and costs of 
various types of media, 


ADVERTISING IN MEXICO. sy ALEXxAN- 
DER TsCHERNY. Export Trade. Part I: Nov. 
16, 1959, p. 58+; II: Dec. 21, 1959, pp. 
14-15++. The first two sections of a six part 


article, excerpted from a master’s thesis at 
Mexico City College. The author traces the 
growth and development of advertising in 
Mexico, starting in 1819. The role of adver- 
tising agencies is discussed in part II. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES FOR THE MEX- 
ICAN HOME. Review of E ic Situati 

of Mexico. Oct., 1959, 6-8. Two tables of 
Statistics on consumption in Mexican homes 
and production in Mexican factories of such 
items as refrigerators, flat irons, and tele- 
vision sets. An analysis of the meaning of the 
figures in the economy of the country is given. 





THE MEXICAN MARKET. N.Y.: J. Walter 
Thompson Co., 1959, 105 p. $10.00. Many 
facts and figures on where Mexicans live, 
what they produce, what they buy, etc. 


HONDURAS SEEKING DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN HER MEANS. Board of Trade 
Journal. Oct. 30, 1959, pp. 649-650. A mar- 
ket and economic survey including practical 
advice on doing business in the Republic of 
Honduras, 


HOW EUROPEAN CONSUMERS REACT 
TO AMERICAN FIRMS AND BRANDS IN 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. The 
Public Opinion Index for Industry. Opinion 
Research Corporation (Princeton, N.J.) Aug., 
1959, 40 p. A survey of consumer reactions 
to U.S. and other foreign brands in France 
and Germany. Some ideas on how U.S. sellers 
and manufacturers can overcome national 
prejudices are given. Also included is mate- 
rial on the problems of getting employees 
for U.S. companies in Europe. See p. 15. 


STUDY FINDS U.S. BRANDS ABROAD 
CAN BEAT FOREIGN BIAS WITH ADS. 
Printers’ Ink. Nov. 6, 1959, pp. 68-69. A 
summary of survey by Opinion Research 
Corp. (see above item.) 


HOW NATIONALIST ARE THE CON- 
SUMERS? International Management Digest. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 52-53. A summary of a 
survey made by Opinion Research Corp. (see 
above item). 


EUROPEAN MARKET: HOW IT DIFFERS 
FROM U.S. Printers Ink. Nov. 27, 1959, pp. 
67-68. Some comments by Raymond LeKash- 
man on the ways in which European market- 
ing, distribution, buying, advertising, taxation 
and labor patterns differ from U.S. patterns. 
Some practical advice is given on how to 
cope with these differences. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION IN EUROPE. Euromarket. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 20-22. A study of the rapid 
spread of commercial TV in Europe. Includ- 
ed are figures on TV advertising costs in 
several countries, numbers of sets, and _ poli- 
cies on proportion of advertising time to 
program time. 
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INTERFIRM COMPARISONS IN THE RE- 
TAIL TRADE. Productivity Measurement 
Review. Sept., 1959, 83 p. Whole of a special 
issue is devoted to the findings of five re- 
search institutions—Dutch, German, Austrian, 
Swiss and Swedish. Included are case studies 
of a Dutch butcher shop and a Dutch dry 
goods store; German shoe, textile, and furni- 
ture shops; Austrian butcher shop and bakery; 
a Swiss dairy; and a Swedish book and 
stationery store. 


YOU CAN’T SELL IN ANTWERP LIKE 
YOU DO IN DAVENPORT! sy ANGELO 
Coun. Sales Management. Dec. 4, 1959, pp. 
33-37. A discussion of the ways in which the 
problems of selling in the European Common 
Market differ from those of selling in the 
U.S. 


FRENCH REFRIGERATORS SEEK NEW 
MARKETS. Euromarket. Sept., 1959, pp. 23- 
24. A study of France’s refrigerator manu- 
facturing and exporting. 


BELGIUM: SELLING ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES. sy J. R. Roy. Foreign Trade. 
Sept. 12, 1959, pp. 9-10. A survey of the 
market for electrical appliances in Belgium. 
Figures on electric voltages, and use of elec- 
tric appliances in Belgian homes included. 


DENMARK BIDS FOR THE DEEPFREEZE 
MARKET. Euromarket. Oct., 1959, pp. 32- 
33. A new cooperative is formed to meet 
Swedish competition in Denmark and all 
other foreign competition in the export trade 
in frozen foods. Figures are included on the 
state of the frozen food business in several 
European countries. 


PIONEERING THE “EVER OPEN” SHOP. 
Euromarket. Nov., 1959, pp. 16-18. The 
growth and extent of a Danish vending manu- 
facturer reported. 


FRANCE MOVES TOWARD NEW 
WEALTH. France Actuelle. Oct. 15, 1959, 
pp. 2-7. A study of the rising income and 
consumption patterns in France (predicted 
to be the world’s highest soon) and of 
changing methods of distribution, retailing, 
and consumer standards. 


STAFCO—ORACLE OF BIG BUSINESS IN 
FRANCE. Euromarket. Oct., 1959, pp. 19- 
21. A description of the work of Statistiques 
Francaises de Consommation which gives a 
picture of French buying patterns to business 
firms, 


THE GERMAN MARKET IN FIGURES. 
Euromarket. Sept., 1959, pp. 28-30. Statistics 
in graph form on the structure of population, 
marketing, family spending and saving, fam- 
ily ownership of durable goods, and indus- 
trial sales. 


THE CUT-PRICE WAR IN BONN. Euro- 
market. Oct., 1959, pp. 14-16. A report on 
the enterprises of Bernhard Lepkes who has 
introduced discount houses in the face of 
German cartels and may be the forerunner 
of a trend in German retailing. 


A SURVEY OF SMOKERS IN ITALY. sy 
M. B. BApENHOP. Journal of Marketing. Oct., 
1959, pp. 66-68. A report on a survey of 
Italian smoking habits. The survey covered 
5,953 smokers and 4,092 non-smokers in all 
parts of Italy. Buying habits and tastes in- 
cluded. 


DOMUS, MALMO, SWEDEN. Stores. Oct., 
1959, pp. 71-73. A picture and word descrip- 
tion of a new department store in Malmo, 
Sweden. 


SAVINGS AND INCOME CHANGES. sy 
Bent HANSEN AND URSULA WALLBERG. 
Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Review. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 113-119. Figures on income 
and savings in Sweden in 1956 and 1957. 
An explanation is given of how the informa- 
tion was obtained and an analysis of the 
meaning of the figures is made, 


REPORT ON SELF-SERVICE TRADING. 
Board of Trade Journal. Sept. 4, 1959, pp. 
213-216. Many statistics are given on the 
number, kinds and amounts of business done 
by British self-service grocery chains in the 
years since 1947. 


WHAT MAKES MARKS AND SPENCER 
TICK? Euromarket. Oct., 1959, pp. 28-31. 
A study of a low cost British chain. 


PRICING FOR PROFIT IN RETAILING. 
By W. G. McCLEeLLanp. The Journal of In- 
dustrial Economics. July, 1959, pp. 159-174. 
The author discusses pricing problems in 
general, but his frame of reference is always 
British, particularly grocery chains. A good 
deal of information about changing British 
marketing patterns creeps in. 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES OF THE EAST 
AFRICAN MARKET. Board of Trade Jour- 
nal. Nov. 6, 1959, pp. 707-708. Some hints 
on how to market in East Africa, 


THEY NEED MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
GHANA. By ELIZABETH MARTIN. Foreign 
Trade. Dec. 5, 1959, pp. 6-8. A survey of 
the market for motor vehicles in Ghana. 


GROWING CZECH MARKET FOR WEST- 
ERN GOODS REFLECTED AT THE BRNO 
FAIR. spy Davin Scorr. Export Trade. Nov. 
16, 1959, pp. 32-35. A report on the Bro 
Fair and on the western goods ordered there 
by the Czechs. There are also some com- 
ments on how to do business with the Czech 
State trading monopolies. 


DON’T SAY “DRUGSTORE”—SAY “AP- 
TEKA.” sy At Goxpstern. Chain Store Age. 
(2 Park Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y.) (Drug Exec- 
utive’s Edition) Sept., 1959, pp. 94-100. A 
description of Soviet drug stores. 


CAIRO BRIEFS THE EXPORTER. sy D. S. 
ARMsTRONG. Foreign Trade. Sept. 26, 1959, 
pp. 2-6. The commercial counselor at the 
Canadian Embassy in Cairo gives brief 
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resume of marketing conditions and methods 
in Aden, Cyprus, Egypt, Ethiopia, Saudi 
Arabia, The Sudan. 


IRAN: THE COUNTRY AND THE MAR- 
KET. sy A. B. Bropre. Foreign Trade. 
Sept. 12, 1959, pp. 2-8. An economic and 
market survey with some suggestions on how 
to get into business in Iran. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. (420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
17) 1959, 39 p. 80c. A survey of the popu- 
lation, climate, natural resources, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transport and communica- 
tions, imports and exports, income and stand- 
ard of living, and retail sales figures. 


NEW ZEALAND AS A MARKET. sy Joun 
MacNauvucnr. Foreign Trade. Nov. 7, 1959, 
pp. 2-4. A market survey of New Zealand, 
especially from the view point of Canadians. 


Industrial Relations 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT. sy WaAttTer A. THOMP- 
son. The Business Quarterly. Fall, 1959, pp. 
157-162. A discussion of the problems and 
accomplishments of management development 
programs in Canada, the United States, and 
-Europe. 


NEW TONGUES FOR OLD. The Economist. 
Nov. 14, 1959, pp. 604-605. The problems 
of teaching foreign languages (especially 
Asian and African ones) to westerners are 
discussed. The efforts made by the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies in 
overcoming these problems are described. 


CASE METHOD GAINING WIDER USE 
IN TRAINING VENEZUELAN BUSINESS- 
MEN. sy RayMonp F. PEtissrer. Export 
Trade. Dec. 14, 1959, pp. 9-10+. A George- 
town University professor gives his experience 
in teaching Venezuelan businessmen by the 
case method. 


‘HELPFUL HITS FOR PERSONNEL OR- 
DERED TO U.S. ARMY SOUTHERN 
EUROPEAN TASK FORCE (ITALY). 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Printing Off., 1959, 
25 p. paper. 15c. (Cat. No. D 101.22:21-94) 
Contains general information on the area and 
suggestions useful to one preparing to make 
Italy a permanent or temporary home. Aimed 
primarily at military personnel, but useful 
for civilians as well. 


GROWTH OF MANAGEMENT MOVE- 
MENT IN INDIA. sy R. RATNAM AND 
InpRA SanGuI. Far East Trade. Oct., 1959, 
p. 1335. A description of management train- 
ing in India by the secretary of the Institute 
of Management in Tiruchirapalli, South In- 
dia, and a scientific officer of General Elec- 
ro-chemical Research Institute of Karaikud. 


CASE STUDIES OF COMPENSATION 
CONTRACTS FOR OVERSEAS EXECU- 
TIVES. Business International. Oct. 23, 1959, 
pp. 7-8. A report on a BI survey of the use 
of contracts for overseas employees by several 
U.S. companies. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND _IN- 
DUSTRIAL WELFARE. sy L. N. Misra. 
Economic Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 15-16. 
The special problems of personnel manage- 
ment in India are discussed. 


YOUR MAID FROM MEXICO. sy Hawkins, 
SoPER AND Henry. San Antonio (Tex.): 
The Naylor Co., 1959, $2.95. A manual for 
English speaking housewives who employ 
Spanish speaking maids. Domestic routine 
is thoroughly covered in both English and 
Spanish. 


KITIMAT—TOMORROW’S CITY TODAY. 
By B. J. McGurre aANp ROLAND WILD. 
Canadian Geographical Journal. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 142-161. A picture and word story of 
the growth of a company town. 


WORLD LABOR MAKES ITS PLANS. In- 
ternational Management Digest. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 11-13. A survey of the strengths and 
characters of trade unions in several coun- 
tries. Predictions of what to expect in the 
near future. 


WORLD TREND TO _ BARGAINING 
TABLE. Business Week. Oct. 10, 1959, pp. 
157-158. A survey of labor patterns around 
the world. 


A NEW INDUSTRY’S SUCCESS IN JAR- 
ROW. Board of Trade Journal. Oct. 2, 1959, 
pp. 417-418. A case study of how the 
labor supply problem was solved for the 
U.S. firm of Rohm & Haas in its British 
subsidiary. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE AND CANADIAN 
UNIONS. sy Craupe Joporn. The Business 
Quarterly. Fall, 1959, pp. 145-148. The 
president of the Canadian Labour Congress 
analyzes the extent of foreign influence on 
Canada’s unions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A _ CAPITALISTIC 
LABOUR MARKET IN CANADA. sy H. C. 
PENTLAND. Canadian Journal of Political and 
Social Science. Nov., 1959, pp. 450-461. A 
history of labor in Canada from early 
slavery and indentured servant days. 


CANADA SEEKS TO CLIP POWER OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNIONS. sy 
Joun R. WALKER. Magazine of Wall Street. 
Oct. 24, 1959, pp. 123-1254-. A discussion 
of how worries brought on by the McClellan 
Committee disclosures on union corruption 
are leading to efforts in Canada to disassoci- 
ate Canadian Unions from U.S. unions. In- 
cluded is a list of international unions oper- 
ating in Canada with their membership 
numbers. 
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WORK CONTACTS AND INTERNATION- 
AL EVALUATIONS: THE CASE OF A 
MEXICAN BORDER VILLAGE. sy Wit- 
LIAM H. ForM AnD Jutius Rivera. E. Lan- 
sing: Michigan State U. (Labor and Inadus- 
trial Relations Center) 1959, 7 p. Free. A 
study of the attitudes of Mexican workers 
toward their work and experiences in the 
United States. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES. IV: FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. International 
Labour Review. Sept., 1959, pp. 262-278. 
One of a series on different countries, this 
one describes the legal rules and the cus- 
toms followed in dismissing German workers. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: V. UNITED 
KINGDOM. [International Labour Review. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 347-361. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: VI: INDIA. 
International Labour Review. Nov., 1959, pp. 
442-451. 


XISMISSAL PROCEDURES: VII: UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC. International Labour Re- 
View. Nov., 1959, pp. 452-457. 


WAGE NEGOTIATIONS AND WAGE POL- 
ICIES IN SWEDEN. International Labour 
Review. I: Oct., 1959, pp. 319-330; II: 
Nov., 1959, pp. 390-409. Part I outlines 
the present organization of employers and 
workers in Sweden, describes legislation af- 
fecting the employment market, and discusses 
methods of collective bargaining. Part II 
describes wages and wage stability under full 
employment. 


BRITISH WAGES COUNCILS AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT. sy F. J. Baytiss. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. Nov., 1959, pp. 410- 
429. A tutor at the University of Nottingham 
traces the history of minimum wage fixing in 
Britain and discusses whether, under today’s 
full employment conditions, these regulations 
may no longer be needed. 


HANDICRAFTS IN TURKEY. sy Canir 
Taxas. International Labour Review. Oct., 
1959, pp. 331-346. A discussion of the place 
of handicraft and small industry in Turkey’s 
economy, the difficulties facing the labor 
force in these industries, and some ways of 
improving the status of these industries and 
workers. 


THE TATA STEEL STRIKE: SOME DI- 
LEMMAS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY. sy Sus- 
BIAH KANNAPPAN. The Journal of Political 
Economy. Oct., 1959, pp. 489-507. A de- 
tailed history of the steel strike at Tata’s 
Jamshedpur of May 1958, and of the con- 
ditions which brought the strike about. A 
good deal of attention is given to Jamshedpur 
as a company town and of the effect this 
fact has on workers. See p. 23. 


THE COST OF ABSENTEEISM IN U.P. sy 
J. L. Rastoct. Economic Review. Sept. 15, 
1959, pp. 29-31. A statistical study of ab- 
senteeism in Uttar Pradesh, India, and the 
cost of this absenteeism to the economy. 


REFORM OF VOCATIONAL -TRAINING 
IN SWITERLAND. sy Erwin JEANGROs: 
International Labour Review. Nov., 1959, pp. 
873-390. An analysis of the need for better 
vocational training in Switzerland, a descrip- 
tion of how it is now carried on and 
changes that are planned. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND YOUTH 
PLACEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Sept., 1959, pp. 
250-261. The ways by which the government 
helps British youth choose careers and find 
jobs is described. 
PRODUCTIVITY IN SHIPBUILDING. By 
J. R. Parkinson. The Journal of Industrial 
Economics. July, 1959, pp. 189-198. An 
analysis of the problems of British ship- 
builders, particularly on the managerial level. 


RESOURCES, PRODUCTION, EMPLOY- 
MENT AND INCOME IN SELECTED 
AREAS. By N. S. RANDHAWA. Economic 


Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 55-57. Figures 
are given on income per earner, number of 
eamers per farm, size of family, disposable 
income, etc., of agricultural people of various 
sections of India. 


OUTPUT PER WORKER IN AMERICAN 
AND SOVIET INDUSTRY. Monthly Labor 
Review. Sept., 1959, pp. 992-994. A sum- 
mary of a Soviet study on the level of pro- 
ductivity of Russian, British, West German, 
and U.S. workers in 28 industries. Also in- 
cluded in the article are findings from other 
studies on the same subject. 


THE METHOD OF RESEARCH ON THE 
COST OF HEALTH INSURANCE. sy I. 
KANEV. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association. Aug.-Sept., 1959, pp. 
401-411. This article contains comparative 
statistics on agencies for health services, the 
methods of paying for these services, and 
differences between populations in several 
countries. 


NEW GRADUATED PENSION SYSTEM IN 
SWEDEN. Social Security Bulletin. Nov., 
1959, pp. 13-17. Sweden’s new laws, passed 
in 1959, applying to old age, invalidity, and 
survivor pensions are summarized. The ad- 
ministration and the financing of the program 
as well as the benefits are described. 


NEW GRADUATED RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. Social Security 
Bulletin. Sept., 1959, pp. 4-9. The provisions 
and workings of the National Insurance Act 
of 1959. 


THE NEW ZEALAND SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMME. sy A. E. T. WiixiaMs. Bul- 
letin of the International Social Security 
Association. Aug.-Sept., 1959, pp. 351-400. 
A description of pensioners legislation, the 
1938 Social Security Act, welfare services, 
and cash benefits as well as the administra- 
tive organization behind New Zealand’s social 
security program. 
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Public Relations 


NINE REASONS WHY SOME U.S. FIRMS 
JEOPARDIZE THEIR POSITIONS OVER- 
SEAS. sy Sytvan M. Barnet, Jr. Export 
Trade. Nov. 9, 1959, pp. 5-6+. The presi- 
dent of Barnet & Reef Associates lists and 
discusses nine common public relations errors 
made by U.S. firms abroad. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. Joseph M. Franz, ed. 
Princeton (N.J.): Princeton U. Press, 1959, 
860 p. $6.00. Twenty foreign observers tell 
what they and their countrymen think of 
Americans and America. 


“WHAT’S WRONG WTH YOUR AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESSMAN?” By Tep M. LEVINE. 
Public Relations Journal Oct., 1959, pp. 40- 
41. A suggestion that other areas follow in 
the footsteps of such places as Puerto Rico 
in putting on a strong public relations pro- 
gram to attract U.S. business investment. 


WESTERN GERMANY—PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS IN THE MAKING. sy Hanns Diert- 
RICH AHRENS. PR, Oct., 1959, pp. 19-24. 
A German public relations man discusses 
the status today and progress of pr in his 
country. 


Law 


WORLD LEGAL ORDER: POSSIBLE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. sy WaLiace McCuure. 
Chapel Hill: U. of North Carolina, 1960, 
866 p. $7.50. A discussion of the need for 
a world legal order. Many cases are cited of 
international situations which would have 
been aided by such an order. What such 
legal arrangements should be and how they 
can be achieved are analyzed. The author is 
director of the World Rule of Law Center 
at Duke U. 


STATE IMMUNITIES AND TRADING AC- 
TIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
SoMPONG SUCHARITKUL. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 
280 p. $10.00. An attempt to clarify exist- 
ing principles of international law as they 
apply to sovereign state governments in in- 
ternational trade. 


HOW EFFECTIVE ARE OUR ANTITRUST 
LAWS? sy Grorce W. Witson. The Busi- 
ness Quarterly. Fall, 1959, pp. 169-179. An 
analysis of Canada’s laws and attitudes on 
monopolies and their control. See p. 29. 


FOREIGN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
ITALY. I: THE ITALIAN LAW ON FOR- 
EIGN CAPITAL INVESTMENTS. The Uffi- 
cio Studi of the Banco di Roma (Casella 
Postale 2422, Roma A/D, Italy) 1959, 125 
p. Free. Italian laws relating to foreign cap- 
ital investment are summarized and _ inter- 
preted. (An enlarged revision of an earlier 
pamphlet ) 


TAKE-OVER BIDS AND THE LAW. sy 
D. G. Rice. The Banker. Oct., 1959, pp. 
606-614. A review of British law applying to 
the acquisition of control of companies. 


TRADEMARK AND PATENT PROCESSES 
IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY. sy S. P. 
Lapas. Export Trade. Nov. 16, 1959, pp. 
35-36. A summary of an article from The 
Trademark Reporter, official journal, 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


ARE EUROPEAN EQUITIES AN INVEST- 
MENT OR A GAMBLE? sy Currrorp E. 
Brown. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Oct. 22, 1959, p. 20. A vice president of 
Income Foundation Research Corp. says Euro- 
pean investments are a gamble, and a poor 
one, 


PITCH NOW IS TO SMALLER INVEST- 
ORS. Business Week. Oct. 17, 1959, pp. 
161-162. A report on the new trend toward 
attracting small investors to put money into 
Latin America. Advantages, hazards, and 
how-to-invest information are included. 


THE INVESTMENT COMPANY.—USEFUL 
MEDIUM FOR AMERICAN PRIVATE IN- 
VESTMENT ABROAD. sy Lawrence M. 
GreEENE. The Journal of Finance. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 493-503. The role that investment com- 
panies of the U.S. and other countries can 
play in the investment of private U.S. funds 
abroad is analyzed by the assistant director 
of the Division of Corporate Regulation of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE: AN ASPECT FOR 
MANAGEMENT. sy M. RayMonp Ganni- 
son, Jn. The National Insurance Buyer. Sept., 
1959, p. 8+. Some insurance pointers for 
international businessmen. See p. 27. 


FINANCING INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
BY J. F. McCuure. Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers. Aug., 1959, pp. 324-328. A very 
clear exposition from the British point of 
view. 


THE TRUST BUSINESS IN CANADA. By 
E. C. Goutp. The Monetary Times. Oct., 
1959, pp. 56-70. Trust company services in 
Canada, both on an individual and corporate 
basis, discussed. Included are a directory of 
trust companies, distribution of assets of 
trust companies, and so on. 


THE LOAN BUSINESS IN CANADA. The 
Monetary Times. Oct., 1959, pp. 71-76. The 
services and functions of mortgage lenders 
are described. 
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THE ROLE OF A SECONDARY MORT- 
GAGE MARKET. sy Srpney A. SHEPHERD. 
The Business Quarterly. Fall, 1959, pp. 149- 
156. A discussion of the need for a secondary 
mortgage market in Canada and of the in- 
terest foreign investors might have in such 
a development. 


VARIABLE RETURN BONDS — THE 
FRENCH EXPERIENCE. sy ALEK A. 
ROZENTAL. The Journal of Finance. Dec., 
1959, pp. 520-530. The popularity of vari- 
able return bonds in France is discussed 
and their value is appraised. 


PRIVATE COMPANIES. The Accountant. 
Part I: Sept. 26, 1959, pp. 256-257; Part II: 
Oct. 10, 1959, pp. 312-314. Laws regulating 
the formation of British private companies 
(partnerships). Tax provisions are also cov- 
ered. Advantages and disadvantages of pri- 
vate vs. public companies surveyed. 


THE PRIVATE COMPANY. sy Rosert 
Murray. The Scottish Bankers Magazine. 
II: Formation. Aug., 1959, pp. 100-106; 
III: Taxation. Nov., 1959, pp. 152-156. 


Part II explains how to form a private Brit- 
ish company. Part III covers income tax, 
profits, and estate duties as well as tax 
planning. 


PRIVATE COMPANY FORMATION III. 
OPERATION OF COMPANIES. sy Reay 
ToLFReEE. Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 304-311. Included are dis- 
cussions of general procedure, drawing of 
profits and taxation in private British com- 
panies. 


STOCK OPTIONS FOR MANAGEMENT. sy 
Joun F. GranaM. The Business Quarterly. 
Fall, 1959, pp. 174-179. The use of stock 
option plans (selling company stock at below 
market price to executives in return for 
services) in Canada is discussed. The income 
tax effects of this plan are analyzed. 


FINANCE FOR SOME ASSORTED BOR- 
ROWERS. sy JAMes Danpy. Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers. Oct., 1959, pp. 353-362. 
Shipowners, stockbrokers and brickmakers of 
Britain are viewed as borrowers at banks. 


U.K. FINANCE COMPANIES: A STUDY 
OF PROFITS, 1949-1958. spy Nem Runcre. 
The Bankers’ Magazine. Sept., 1959, pp. 
189-199. A statistical survey of interest rates 
and profits in British finance companies com- 
pared with those of other countries, 


THE TAKE-OVER BOOM IN BRITAIN. 
Euromarket. Nov., 1959, pp. 26-28. A sur- 
vey of the great number of take-overs of 
smaller companies by bigger ones in Britain 
and an anlysis of what this may mean to the 
U.K.’s commercial and industrial structure. 


SMALL SAVINGS MOVEMENT IN SOME 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES: LESSON FOR 
INDIA. sy Homi J. H. TALEYARKHAN. Eco- 
nomic Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 11-13. 


A survey of methods of encouraging indi- 
vidual savings in Europe, particularly Britain, 
with Indian methods explained for contrast. 


AN ACCOUNTANT LOOKS AT TAKE- 
OVER BIDS. sy Dovcras A. CLARKE. The 
Accountant. Nov. 7, 1959, pp. 406-411. A 
discussion of what the take-over bid is and 
what an accountant should look for in any 
take-over proposal. 


THE ACCOUNTANT AND HIS PRIVILEGE 
AS A WITNESS. sy Artuur J. Stone. The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 392-399. The question of what an ac- 
countant must divulge of his employer’s 
business in a Canadian court of law is dis- 
cussed. 


CORPORATE TAX PROBLEMS IN DOING 
BUSINESS ABROAD. sy ANDREW W. 
BRAINERD. Export Trade. Part I: Nov. 16, 
1959, pp. 26-27+; Part II: Nov. 23, 1959, 
pp. 6-7+. A discussion of tax problems faced 
by U.S. companies operating overseas, with 
particular emphasis on the necessity of adapt- 
ing to the conditions and concepts current 
in each country. 


THE LIABILITY TO TAX OF NON-RESI- 
DENT COMPANIES. sy J. H. Tu. Scurp- 
PER. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 
16.50 guilders. (In English) The author ex- 
amines the tax position of foreign companies 
in United Kingdom, India, Australia, with 
the United Kingdom receiving the most at- 
tention. 


TAX PROBLEMS IN OPERATING FOR- 
EIGN MINERAL HOLDINGS. sy Vicror 
C. Wuirte. Taxes. Oct., 1959, pp. 864-882+-. 
Many examples are given to show how min- 
ing companies can reduce their U.S. income 
taxes on their foreign holdings. 


REGIONAL TAXATION: AN EVALUA- 
TION OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
TRADE COMPANY ACT. sy S. R. Sap- 
IENZA. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Autumn, 1959, pp. 47-59. A description of 
the Western Hemisphere Trading Companies 
act and a report on the number, types and 
locations of companies under the act at 
this time. 


TAXATION IN CANADA. Bank of Montreal 
(Toronto, Canada) 1959, 40 p. Free. All 
aspects of 1959 personal and business taxa- 
tion by Canadian dominion and provincial 
taxes are dealt with. 

CANADIAN INCOME TAX REGULA- 
TIONS. (17th Ed., 1959) Chicago (Ill.): 
CCH Products Co., 1959, 150 p. pxper. 
$2.00. Amended to July 1, 1959, including 
new tax deduction tables. 


FEDERAL SALES TAX IN CANADA. By 
KENNETH LEM. Carter. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. Nov., 1959, pp. 418- 
422. A history and analysis of the federal 
sales tax on manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
sales in Canada. 
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THE NOVA SCOTIA HOSPITAL (SALES) 
TAX. sy Jonn F. Due. Canadian Tax Jour- 
nal. I: DEVELOPMENT AND STRUC- 
TURE, Sept.-Oct., 1959, pp. 888-397; II: 
Nov.-Dec., 1959, pp. 487-495. A discussion 
of the background and workings of the new 
sales tax in Nova Scotia. Part II lists the 
classes of items and persons exempt from 
paying the tax. 


CASES AND MATERIALS ON INCOME 
TAX. John G. McDonald, ed. Toronto: But- 
terworth & Co. 1959, 695 p. $18.50. In- 
tended as a student’s textbook, but of value 
to executives, accountants, etc., in Canadian 
business, tihs book provides a workable back- 
ground on Canadian income tax law. 


PRINCIPLES OF INCOME TAX. 7. FAM- 
ILY INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS, GIFT 
TAX, INCOME FROM A TRUST. sy H. D. 
McGurran. Canadian Tax Journal. Sept.- 
Oct., 1959, pp. 418-424. One of a series, 
this discusses three more aspects of income 
taxation in Canada. 


JAMAICA’S INCOME TAX. sy R. M. Winc- 
FIELD. Canadian Tax Journal. Nov.-Dec., 
1959, pp. 480-484. A description. 


TAX LAWS FAVORING TRADE IN THE 
COMMON MARKET AND FREE TRADE 
AREA GIVEN. sy MitcHett B. Carro.t. 
Export Trade. Dec. 21, 1959, pp.7-8+. A 
brief summary of the tax laws of, and per- 
tinent agreements between, countries in the 
Europ E ic Community and _ the 
European Free Trade Area Association. 





TAX BURDENS IN COMMON MARKET 
COUNTRIES. sy Jonn Moss. National Tax 
Journal. Sept., 1959, pp. 216-231. Imagin- 
ary companies are used to show how the 
taxes of a limited liability company operating 
in the Common Market will be figured. Model 
financial statements for companies in different 
countries are given. See p. 19. 


HOW AMERICAN BANKS SERVE YOUR 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE NEEDS. sy Wr- 
~t1rAaM H. Lantz. Export Trade. Sept. 28, 
1959, p. 114+. A vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank discusses the various serv- 
ices banks perform for customers in inter- 
national trade, emphasizing the part banks 
play in hedging operations. 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT TO FOREIGN 
BANKS. spy GarpNeR CHARLES Ferncuson. A 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking thesis. 
The author is assistant manager of the For- 
eign Division of First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The thesis is on file at 
the libraries of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation at Rutgers U. “New Brunswick, N.J., 
and the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard U., Boston. Mass. It is 
also available for reference at the A.B.A. 
Library at 12 East 36th St., New York, N.Y. 
which is open to the public. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN BELGIUM. sy D. Firernens. The Bankers’ 
Magazine. Sept., 1959, pp. 182-185. Belgian 
commercial banking surveyed. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN FRANCE. sy M. Mirtzaxis. The Bankers’ 
Magazine. Nov., 1959, pp. 349-353. French 
commercial banking described. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE 
FRENCH BANKING SYSTEM. sy F. W. 
MUELLER. Burroughs Clearing House. Nov., 
1959, pp. 40-41+-. A description of the com- 
plicated workings of the French banking 
system. 


GERMAN BANKING SYSTEM BACK IN 
FULL SWING. sy F. W. MUELLER. Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. Dec., 1959, pp. 44- 
46. An explanation of the workings of the 
German banking system. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN ITALY. sy Errore Bomsarp. The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine. Nov., 1959, pp. 355-358. 
Present day banking in Italy described. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN SWEDEN. sy Rvupotr Javaxas. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. Oct., 1959, pp. 275- 
278. A description of commercial banking 
practices. 


A YEAR OF BANKING FREEDOM. Scot- 
tish Bankers Magazine. Aug., 1959, pp. 86- 
92. A statistical analysis of borrowing and 
lending in Britain in the first year since the 
lifting of bank restrictions. 


CAPITAL BANKING FOR THE STERLING 
COMMONWEALTH. sy Rosrrr JAMIESON. 
Saturday Night. Oct. 10, 1959, pp. 24-25. 
A survey of London as Commonyealth bank- 
er. A list of the means by which capital 
funds flow from Britain to Commonwealth 
territories. 


BANKING IN ENGLAND VII: OTHER 
KINDS OF BANKING. sy P. E. SMart. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Oct., 
1959, pp. 382-389. Savings banks, mer- 
chant banks, and overseas banks discussed. 


BANKS AND ADVERTISING—II: PRES- 
ENT DAY DEVELOPMENTS. sy Grorrrey 
C. Rey. Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
Aug., 1959, pp 260-271. (Part I appeared 
in the April, 1959 issue) A survey of bank 
advertising in Britain with some compari- 
sons with U.S. practices. 


THE BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE—I. 
BY E.A. Younc. Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers. Oct., 1959, pp. 375-381. A descrip- 
tion of the British clearing house and clear- 
ing system. 


THE PAYMENT OF CH= 3U2S (cont.) sy 
L. C. Matruer. The South African Bankers 
Journal. Sept., 1959, pp. 240-250. The law 
and custom in check cashing in the Union 
of South Africa discussed, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE COMPETITION 
BETWEEN COMMERCIAL BANKS, 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, AND OTHER DE- 
POSIT RECEIVING INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. sy 
GERHARD pve Kock. The South African 
Bankers Journal. Oct., 1959, pp. 286-301. 
Commercial banks, building societies, trust 
companies, private savings banks, people’s 
and loan banks, Post Office Saving Bank, 
National Finance Corporation, accepting 
houses, and discount houses in South Africa 
discussed, 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


COMMODITY SURVEY, 1958. (U.N. Publ. 
Sales No. 59.II.D.1) (International Publica- 
tions Service, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 
183 p. paper. $2.00. The first part contains 
an analysis of the effects on the commodity 
markets of the recession in industrial de- 
mand. The second part deals with develop- 
ments on the world market for each of the 
principal commodities in international trade. 


TRADE YEARBOOK, 1958. N.Y.: Columbia 
U. Press, 1959, 338 p. $3.50. This annual 
was formerly entitled “Yearbook of Food 
and Agricultural Statistics, Part 2.” 


COMMODITY RESERVE CURRENCY. sy 
EtMer M. Harmon. N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1959, 139 p. $3.50. An attempt, based 
on the Graham-Goudriaan Proposal, to put 
forward a workable plan for reducing fluctu- 
ations in the prices of primary commodities 
in world trade through a government program 
to support private enterprise. 


THE LONG-RUN TERMS OF TRADE BE- 
TWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFAC- 
TURING. sy THEeoporE Morcan. Economic 
Development and Cultural Change. Oct., 
1959, pp. 1-23. An analysis of the theory 
that, in developing societies, the terms of 
trade shift to the advantage of manufactur- 
ing at the expense of agriculture and that, 
this trend being inevitable, industrialization 
is favored for underdeveloped countries. Sta- 
tistics of British Commonwealth and other 
countries used. 


TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
REVIEW ARTICLE. sy J. H. Ricuter. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 576-595. A critique of Trends in Inter- 
national Trade put out by a panel consisting 
of Roberto de Oliveira Campos, G. Habeler, 
James Meade, and Jan Tinbergen which met 
under the auspices of GATT. 


AS COLD WAR FADES, REGIONAL 
TRADE BLOCS EMERGE. Business Week. 
Nov. 28, 1959, pp. 30-32. A discussion of 
the regional trade blocs growing in the 
world, of the hazards as well as advantages 
in them, and of what part the U.S. will and 


should play in them. Much of the discussion 
is devoted to a trade bloc for North and 
South America combined. 


PAYMENTS FOR LABOR AND FOREIGN 
TRADE. sy Farry M. WILLiaMs AND EpGAR 
I. Eaton. The American Economic Review. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 584-601. Many statistics 
are given to show the relationship between 
wages, and national product in_ several 
countries which trade with the U.S. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WORLD WHEAT 
EXPORTS. sy S. C. Hupson anp F. A. 
Piscoro. Foreign Trade. Nov. 7, 1959, pp. 
8-11. A survey of the underlying trends in 
world wheat markets and of the current sit- 
uation in wheat trading. 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE FORTY- 
SIXTH FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION. 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. (111 
Broadway, New York 6) 1959, 26 p. paper. 
Recommendations made at the November, 
1959 National Foreign Trade Convention on 
the expansion of private investment abroad, 
taxation, foreign economic assistance, cur- 
rency and monetary policies, PL 480, com- 
mercial aviation, insurance, and treaties, and 
other subjects. 


CHANGNG POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES UNDER WORLDWIDE SHIFTS 
IN IMPORT-EXPORT TRADE. sy Joun 
MeTCALFE. Magazine of Wall Street. Oct. 
10, 1959, pp. 77-79+. A discussion of the 
changing position of the U.S. in world trade. 


OUR NEW POSITION IN WORLD TRADE. 
BY CarroLtt M. SHAnks. Vital Speeches of 
the Day. Nov. 15, 1959, pp. 74-77. The 
president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America discusses the present posi- 
tion of the U.S. in world trade and proposes 
a six point program for improvement. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Paul D. Zook, ed. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist U. Press, 1959, 
130 p. $3.00. Studies by eight leading 
economists on the U.S. economy as it is 
affected by international, especially Latin 
American, trade and our own economic pol- 
icy. See p. ll. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMY. 
Latin-American Business Highlights. Third 
Quarter, 1959, pp. 1-9. A word, statistic, 
and graph picture of the trade between 
Western Hemisphere countries and the trade 
between them and the rest of the world. 


BROADER HORIZONS FOR NATURAL 
GAS. Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. Nov., 1959, 4 p. A survey of the 
Canadian natural gas industry, both of its 
physical development and of its impact on 
the nation’s economy. A large portion is de- 
voted to the export of natural gas. 


SOME TECHNICAL FACTORS IN THE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
CANADIAN WHEAT. sy G. N. Invine anp 
J. A. ANpERsON. Canadian Journal of Polit- 
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ical and Social Science. Nov., 1959, pp. 439- 
449. Canadian experience in growing and 
exporting wheat is examined. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. sy Mr- 
TON KAUFMAN. Export Trade. Nov. 16, 1959. 
pp. 28-31-++. A background study of the 
changes in export and import patterns from 
1956 on, showing the impact of the Sea- 
way. Many statistics and charts. 


TOWARDS A_ SOLUTION OF OUR 
WHEAT SURPLUS PROBLEMS. Canadian- 
American Committee (National Planning 
Assn., 1606 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
Washington 6) 1959, 13 p. 30c. A discus- 
sion of the wheat surplus problem of Canada 
and the U.S. and some suggested solutions. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN INTEGRATION 
PROGRESSES. sy Davip HANDLER. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Nov. 23, 1959, pp. 20- 
21+. A summary of the provisions for a 
Central American common market is given, 
including specific products and _ countries 
involved. 


MEXICO AND THE LATIN AMERICAN 
FREE TRADE ZONE. Commercio Exterior 
de Mexico. Nov., 1959, p. 4. A review of 
what the Latin American Free Trade Zone 
is and a discussion of what Mexico has to 
gain by joining it. 


WHAT TOURISM MEANS TO EUROPE. 
Euromarket. Sept., 1959, pp. 10-13. A sur- 
vey of the size of the tourist industry in 
Europe. Of the problems created by rising 
numbers of both U.S. and European tourists 
and how to solve these problems by provid- 
ing more facilities and persuading tourists to 
travel at all times of year. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. psy _  Ro.r 
SANNWALD AND JACQUES STOHLER. Princeton 
(N.J.): Princeton U. Press, 1959, 276 p., 
$5.00. Currency and fiscal problems as well 
as other economic factors caused or increased 
by such economic integration as the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community are analyzed 
by two Swiss economists. 


NATO AND THE EUROPEAN UNION 
MOVEMENT. sy M. ManrGaretT BALL. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 486 p. $8.00. (Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs.) A professor of 
social science at Wellesley College summa- 
rizes the histories and functions of intra- 
European agencies such as NATO, OEEC, 
EURATOM, etc. 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS. sy 
MicHaAEL HEILPERIN. Fortune. Oct., 1959, 
pp 148-149+. An analysis of what the split 
of Europe into two trading blocs may mean 
to the U.S. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION AND AMER- 
ICAN TRADE. sy Morpecnar E. Krenn. 
The American Economic Review. Sept., 1959, 
pp. 615-627. A discussion of the possible 


impact of European integration on foreign 
trade. Several charts are shown of figures on 
present U.S.-Common Market trade and the 
estimated change. 


WE’RE CAUGHT IN EUROPE’S TRADE 
RIVALRY. sy Ferm Morey. Nation’s 
Business. Nov., 1959, pp. 27-28. The prob- 
lems raised for Europe, and for the U.S., by 
the splitting of Europe into two rival eco- 
nomic unions are analyzed. 


EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS: COOPERA- 
TION — INTEGRATION — UNIFICATION. 
BY A. H. RosBentson. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 
872 p. $7.75. (Published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs ) 
A discussion of the makeup and accomplish- 
ments of the various European organizations 
such as OEEC and of various less well 


known ones. An explanation is given of 
Britain’s general aloofness from these 
schemes. 


TRADE PROSPECTS FOR THE OUTER 
SEVEN. Euromarket. Oct., 1959, pp. 10-13. 
A study of the economic prospects for the 
Outer Seven. 


BELGIUM’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WESTERN WORLD. Western World. Nov., 
1959, pp. 56-76. A group of articles on 
Belgium’s part in European integration, the 
Atlantic alliance, the Common Market, cur- 
rency exchange, and the culture of the west. 
There is also an article on the Belgian 
Congo. 


FOR A UNITED EURAFRICA. sy Puiuippre 
LALANE. Western World. Oct., 1959, pp. 16- 
20. A proposal that Europe and Africa 
should become politically and economically 
united, to promote the best interests of each 
area and to prevent the Sovietization of 
Africa, 


POLISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY EXPORT 
LINES. Polish Foreign Trade. (3)#48, 
1959, pp. 42-45. A survey with pictures of 
Polish textiles for domestic and export con- 
sumption. 


COMMON MARKET FOR ASIA: PROS- 
PECT AND LIMITATIONS. Batray ANAND. 
Economic Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 48-50. 
The possibilities of a common market for 
Asia discussed. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH: INDIA. sy S. J. Paret. The 
Economic Journal. Sept., 1959, pp. 490-506. 
A member of the Secretariat of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe surveys the 
export pattern in India’s history and the 
prospects for the future. Many tables of 
statistics. 


VOLUNTARY EXPORT QUOTA SYSTEM 
SATISFIES JAPANESE EXPORTERS. Ex- 
port Trade. Nov. 9, 1959, p. 3+. A report 
on the effect voluntary export quotas are 
having on Japanese manufacturers. 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF 
JAPANESE FOREIGN TRADE  STATIS- 
TICS. sy LEon HoLLeRMAN. Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 69-78. How to use and evaluate Japanese 
government foreign trade statistics. 


NEW ZEALAND’S TRADE WITH ASIA. 
Far East Trade. Sept., 1959, pp. 1195-1199. 
A survey of what New Zealand sells to whom 
in Asia and of what she hopes to sell. 


Investment 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLOW OF PRI- 
VATE CAPITAL, 1956-1958. (U.N. Publ. 
Sales No. 59.1I.D.2) (International Publica- 
tions Service, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 
107 p. 75c. An examination of private for- 
eign investment as per direct investment, 
portfolio investment, and credit extended by 
banking institutions, and an assessment of 
their changes during the past few years. At- 
tention is given to Western Europe as a cap- 
ital supplier and to the prospects for private 
capital in Latin America., Africa, Asia, and 
the Far East. 


INVESTMENT. BRITAIN’S STAKE IN 
CANADA. sy R. M. Barmen. Saturday 
Night. Oct. 10, 1959, pp. 12-14. Facts and 
figures on the kind and amount of invest- 
ment by Britain in Canada. 


THE PATTERN OF U.S. INVESTMENT IN 
EUROPE. Euromarket. Oct., 1959, pp. 24- 
27. A survey of the growth of U.S. invest- 
ment in Europe, of the countries receiving 
this investment, and of the industries most 
invested in. 


AFRICA: TIME TO TAP ITS POTENTIAL. 
By N. R. Recumspau. Iron Age. Oct. 20, 
1959, pp. 84-85. Some ideas on what Ni- 
gerian industries are most worth investing in 
and some hints on how to go about it. 


INDUSTRY EYES THE NEW ASIA. Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. Oct., 1959, pp. 
59-61. A survey of the parts of Asia where 
U.S. investment in industry is most likely. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT IN AUSTRA- 
LIA. Quarterly Survey. Oct., 1959, pp. 4-7. 
Outside (mostly U.K.) investment in Aus- 
tralia is surveyed, and some suggestions are 
made for different policies on the part of 
Australia to encourage such investment. 


Foreign Policy 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN 
A NEW AGE. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Off., 1959, 85 p. paper. 25c. (Cat. No. 
S$ 1.71:138) Based on statements by Francis 
O. Wilcox, of the State Dept., this publica- 
tion presents background information on U.S. 
relations with the Soviet Union, the U.N., 
underdeveloped areas, W.H.O., the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and _ inter- 
national cooperation in the use of outer 
space. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. Paul E. Zinner, ed. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1959, 568 p. $6.95. A Council on 
Foreign Relations annual publication. 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REV- 
OLUTION OF OUR TIME. sy Fritz StTern- 
BERG. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 360 p. $5.75. A 
review of the contrast between the possibility 
of total world destruction by war and the 
possibility of opening an era of social utopia 
through the “second industrial revolution.” 
Among other subjects, the author compares 
U.S. and Soviet power. 


AMERICA THE VINCIBLE. sy EmMMeET 
Joun Hucues. N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959, 306 
p. $3.95. An analysis of American foreign 
policy during the Eisenhower administration 
by a man who has, formally and informally, 
been one of the President’s advisors since 
1952. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN AND 
FOREIGN POLICY. sy Atutan S. NAnes. 
Business Horizons. Fall, 1959, pp. 85-91. 
The attitudes of businessmen toward U.S. 
foreign policy are discussed as well as some 
ideas for the further education of business- 
men and some suggestions of what their role 
should be in this field. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIV- 
ITY. Bulletin No. 2. (U.N. Publ. Sales No. 
59.11.B.1) (International Publications Serv- 
ice, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 69 p. 
paper. 70c. Discussed are size of plant in 
underdeveloped countries, problems of small 
scale industry, principally in Japan, manage- 
ment of industrial enterprises in underdevel- 
oped countries, problems of operating techno- 
logical research institutes. 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, 
1938-1958. (U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.XVII.6) 
(International Publications Service, 507 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 250 p. paper. Statis- 
tical analyses of the significant changes be- 
tween 1938, 1948, 1953 and 1958 in the 
role, output, employment and productivity 
of the mining, manufacturing, construction, 
and gas and electricity producing industries 
of the world. 


PLAIN TALK IN FIVE PANELS. Interna- 
tional Development Review. Oct., 1959, pp. 
22-41. Five groups of professional workers 
discuss these topics: Causes of success and 
failure in technical assistance projects; bal- 
ance in economic development; selection and 
training for cross-cultural work; what the 
less developed countries want; the role of 
development banks. 


“PROTECTIONISM” OR “TRADE, NOT 
AID”—THE U.S. STANDS AT THE 
CROSSROADS. sy Steran J. Runpr. Export 
Trade. Nov. 16, 1959, p. 36+. A consultant 
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in international business recommends that the 
U.S. take a firmer stand on basic economic 
issues. See p. 83. 


REDRESSING THE BALANCE. The Econ- 
omist. Nov. 21, 1959, pp. 702-703. An Eng- 
lish viewpoint on the U.S. request that 
Europe start to shoulder aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. How it may be done is dis- 
cussed, 


THE FOREIGN AID TIE-UP. Fortune. Dec., 
1959, pp. 71-74. A discussion of the ques- 
tion of tied aid. See p. 35. 


HASSLE OVER “BUY AMERICAN” MOVE 
RAISES BASIC U.S. POLICY ISSUS. Eco- 
nomic World. Nov., 1959, pp. 4-5. A review 
of the background of U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problems and the meaning to the U.S. 
and the world of “tied aid” program. 


THE LIMITS OF FOREIGN AID RESPON- 
SIBILITY: RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT 
AUTHORITY. CASE: THE BRAZILIAN 
DROUGHT. sy Joun Hicxy. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Autumn, 1959, pp. 3-18. 
A report on the misuse of U.S. aid by Brazil- 
fans in 1958, a discussion of what responsi- 
bility Brazilians feel the U.S. has in such 
misuse of aid, and some recommendations for 
a wiser use of U.S. surplus funds and other 
forms of aid at home and abroad. 


ROSTOW ON GROWTH: A NON-COM- 
MUNIST MANIFESTO. sy Watt W. Ros- 
tow. The Economist. I: Aug. 15, pp. 409- 
416; II: Aug. 22, 1959, pp. 524-530. Lec- 
tures by Professor Rostow of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology given at Cambridge 
University. A world wide economic history, 
including many observations on the develop- 
ment of economies and the Russian challenge 
to the West today. 


A DEBATE ON THE PURPOSES OF FOR- 
EIGN AID. sy Watt W. Rostow anp Da- 
vip McCorp Warauicnut. Fortune. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 135-1388+-. Prof. Rostow of M.I.T. dis- 
cusses his theory that there are stages of 
growth through which societies typically grow 
and that foreign aid must be adjusted to 
them. Prof. Wright of McGill believes that 
sustained economic growth depends on eco- 
nomic and political freedom, with stages of 
development less significant. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN INFLATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy 
U Tun Wat. Staff Papers. Oct., 1959, pp. 
802-317. A_ statistical inductive study of 
several countries showing their deveolpment 
and the rise in the cost of living at the same 
time. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION. sy J. J. Vorster- 
mans. The Monetary Times. Oct., 1959, pp. 
20-24+-. The problems of the industrializa- 
tion of Canada are discussed. This is the last 
article of a series. Previous articles listed in 
the Fall 1959 issue of TIE. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEMS IN 
LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY. sy James 
L. Green. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Oct. 22, 1959, pp. 22-23. A former 
Economics and Financial Adviser to the Min- 
istry of Finance of Colombia outlines Latin 
American economic problems and suggests a 
step by step way to assist the region’s devel- 
opment. 


PUERTO RICO: AN EVALUATION OF A 
SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
BY WERNER BAER. The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Nov., 1959, pp. 645-671. A study 
of how Puerto Rico achieved its present state 
of development. Some lessons for other un- 
derdeveloped areas are plain. 


PEOPLE, JOBS AND ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT: A CASE HISTORY OF PUERTO 
RICO SUPPLEMENTED BY RECENT MEX- 
ICAN EXPERIENCES. sy AspraM J. Jarre. 
Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 1959, 400 p., 
$6.00. An attempt to discover patterns in 
Puerto Rico’s (and to a lesser extent Mex- 
ico’s) development which will help guide 
the actions of other underdeveloped areas. 


THE STATE AND ECNOMIC GROWTH. 
Hugh G. J. Aitken, ed. N.Y.: Social Research 
Council, 1959, 399 p. $3.75. A group of 
papers of a conference held in 1956 under 
the auspices of the Committee for Economic 
Growth. Included are papers on economic 
growth in Germany, growth of the Swiss 
national economy, and economic develop- 
ment. 


THE U.A.R. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION. By R. M. EHNAGGAR. 
Economic Review. Oct. 1, 1959, pp. 138-15. 
A report on the plans and accomplishments 
of the economic development organization of 
the United Arab Republic. 


OUR CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT. sy 
Vu Van Tua. Vital Speeches of the Day. 
Dec. 1, 1959, pp. 101-102. The director- 
general of the Budget and Foreign Aid of 
the Republic of Vietnam discusses the devel- 
opment aims and problems of his country. 


Trade Restrictions 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN CONTROL REG- 
ULATIONS APPLYING TO IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Nov. 30, 1959, pp. 11- 
14. A tabulation of the import and exchange 
permit requirements of foreign countries, re- 
vised as of Nov. 1, 1959. 


STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF U.S. TRADE 
AND TARIFF POLICY. sy Howarp §. 
Preuvet. Social Science. Oct., 1959, pp. 227- 
234. U.S. trade policies of the past and 
present are surveyed. Proposals are made for 
a better trading and tariff system. 
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Monetary Affairs 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS. (U.N. Publ. Sales No. 
59.XVII.3) (International Publications Serv- 
ice, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 283 p. 
paper. $2.50. Detailed estimates covering the 
years 1951-1957 for some 80 countries on: 
national product, national income, capital 
formation, sources for the financing of capital 
formation, sector accounts for households and 
governments, private consumption expendi- 
ture, external transactions. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN PER- 
SPECTIVE. sy Erm Lunpserc. Skandinav- 
iska Banken Quarterly Review. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 127-132. Mostly from the Swedish point 
of view, this article discusses the state of 
the world economy. 


THE IMF’S EXPANDING ROLE. The Mor- 
gan Guaranty Survey. Oct., 1959, pp. 6-8. 
Past, present and future roles of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are discussed. 


CENTRAL BANK POLICIES AND INFLA- 
TION: A CASE STUDY OF FOUR LESS 
DEVELOPED ECONOMIES, 1949-1957. sy 
Joacumm AuHRENSDORF.. Staff Papers. Oct., 
1959, pp. 274-301. The experiences of Indo- 
nesia, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Paraguay, all 
of which were subject to inflation during 
1949-57, are reviewed to show how central 
banks mitigated or contributed to inflationary 
pressures. More effective policies the banks 
could have followed are described. 


INFLATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS AND LESSONS FOR THE USS. sy 
Burxe Knapp. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Sept. 10, 1959, pp. 10-11. Vice 
president of World Bank discusses the role 
inflation plays in underdeveloped economies, 
recommends some ways of minimizing its 
effects, and expresses doubt that even ad- 
vanced countries are competent to handle 
money overexpansion without suffering infla- 
tionary effects. 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 
1958-59. Federal Reserve Bulletin. Oct., 
1959, pp. 1235-1241. An overall survey, in- 
cluding merchandise imports and exports. 


THE COUNTRIES WHERE END OF IM- 
PORT RESTRICTIONS WILL CHECK U.S. 
GOLD OUTFLOW. sy Hersert M. Brat- 
TER. Magazine of Wall Street. Nov. 7, 
1959, pp. 177-179. A recommendation that 
countries, formerly aided by the U.S. but 
now able to support themselves, drop anti- 
U.S. tariffs. Also a chart of outstanding loans 
to 35 countries by U.S. or U.S. supported 
agencies and the restrictions placed by these 
countries on U.S. imports. 


WORLD INFLATION HAS CEASED AND 
OTHER OBSERVATIONS. sy Per Jacos- 
sson. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Sept. 24, 1959, p. 9. World monetary fund 
manager sees end of world inflation and a 
beginning of increased stabilization. 


THE U.S. AND THE WORLD ECONOMY. 
BY Marcus NApLER. The Hanover Bank (70 
Broadway, N.Y.) 1959, 28 p. paper. Free. 
Among the subjects discussed are: Europe 
rebuilds; basis of U.S. economic power; inter- 
national position of the dollar; and economics 
of world trade. Many statistics and pictures. 
The author is a consulting economist to the 
Hanover Bank. 


ACCEPTING THE DISCIPLINE OF BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy Roy L. Rerer- 
son. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Oct. 15, 1959, p. 4+. The chief economist 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
discusses the role of dollars as only one of 
several major currencies and the significance 
of this role. 


EXACTLY WHAT AND WHERE IS THE 
U.S. DOLLAR TODAY? sy Sregan J. 
Runpt. International Trade Review. Nov., 
1959, pp. 24-26+-. A fourteen point analysis 
of the problems of the dollar and an eleven 
point analysis of how to mitigate these prob- 
lems. 


WHERE DO WE STAND TODAY IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS? sy STEFAN 
Jean Runpt. Export Trade. Oct. 26, 1959, 
pp. 9-10+. A sober discussion of the dollar 
crisis. Some solutions are offered, including 
more competitive export prices, more market 
study, harder selling. 


THE MISCONCEIVED PROBLEM OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY. sy Levanp B. 
Yeacer. The Journal of Finance. Sept., 1959, 
pp. 347-360. A practical dissertation. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS AND BUSINESS CYCLES. sy 
Oskar MORGENSTERN. Princeton (N.J.): 
Princeton, 1959, 536 p. $12.00. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
Il. py Virncm SaAxera. Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Autumn, 1959, pp. 19-34. 
(Part I of this article appeared in the Win- 
ter, 1958 issue) A description of the work- 
ings and function of the new Inter-American 
Development Bank. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION IN 
CANADA. sy Harvey Perry. The Annals. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 40-46. Canada’s experience 
with inflation, including a comparison with 
the U.S. experience, is analyzed by the head 
of the Canadian Tax Foundation. 


THE MOVEMENT OF EUROPEAN CAP- 
ITAL AND CURRENCY. sy Hvupert An- 
s1aux. Western World. Nov., 1959, pp. 67- 
71. A discussion of the flow of capital among 
European countries and some suggestions of 
how to facilitate this flow are put forth by 
the governor of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium. 
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THE PESETA THROUGH SPANISH EYES. 
By Luis Oxvaniaca. The Banker. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 681-687. A director of the Bank of Spain 
examines the causes of Spanish inflation and 
the prospects for the of the stabili 
tion plan that accompanied the recent de- 
valuation of the peseta. 


THE RADCLIFFE REPORT. The Banker. 
Part I: Sept., 1959, pp. 491-534; Part II: 
Oct., 1959, pp. 583-619. Several British 
financial authorities analyze the report of the 
Radcliffe Committee which deals with mone- 
tary policy and mechanics in Britain. The 
articles are partly critiques, partly summaries 
of portions of the Report, partly recommen- 
dation. 


THE RADCLIFFE REPORT IN AN AMER- 
ICAN PERSPECTIVE. Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions. Oct., 1959, pp. 1138-117. 
A summary of the findings of the Radcliffe 
Committee and some evaluation of what the 
report means, 


STERLING POLICY NOW. sy Pavut 
Bareav. The Banker Nov., 1959, pp. 655- 
659. A discussion of the changes in Britain’s 
sterling policy that may come from the elec- 
tion, the Radcliffe Report and the recent 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund. 





RED GOLD—ITS CHALLENGE TO THE 
WEST. sy T. Batocu. The Banker. Sept., 
1959, pp. 553-557. Some answers to the 
questions of why Russia is accumulating so 
much gold and what this accumulation may 
mean to the West. 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


PLANNING WITH MATERIAL BALANCES 
IN SOVIET-TYPE ECONOMIES. sy J. M. 
Montias. The American Economic Review. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 963-985. The elements of 
material balance—output orders, import and 
export quotas, inventory changes and _ allot- 
ments of materials to various 
groups—and the administration of it in 
Russia and other communist bloc countries is 
analyzed. 


POLAND’S INTEREST IN THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Polish For- 
eign Trade. (3)#48, 1959, pp. 3-12. A dis- 
cussion of the products needed by Poland 
and those which she can exchange for them. 
Many figures on what is now traded are 
included. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRADE WITH RUS- 
SIA. Nation’s Business. Dec., 1959” pp. 91- 
94. The obstacles in the way of greatly 
increased US-USSR trade are discussed with 
supporting statistics. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. sy Josern S. BERrvinen. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Aug.-Sept., 1959, pp. 


286-291. A picture is given of U.S.S.R. as 
a growing international capitalist, lending 
money to underdeveloped areas. The amount 
and influence of Soviet trading and lending 
activities in the Middle East are discussed. 
The author is a professor at Syracuse U. 


SOVIET TRADE RELATIONS: EXPLOITA- 
TION NOT AID. sy Davm L. Conn. The 
Atlantic Monthly. Oct., 1959, pp. 59-61. An 
exposure of some Soviet weaknesses in the 
field of foreign trade and aid. 


NEW COLD WAR ON THE OIL FRONT 
BY WALTER R. Dent. Saturday Night. Nov. 
21, 1959, pp. 16-18. An analysis of the 
USSR trade in oil and the disrupting effect it 
is having on world economy. 


THE GROWTH OF SOVIET ECONOMIC 
POWER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES FOR 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. sy 
FRANKLIN A. Linpsay. Canadian-American 
Committee (Sponsored by the National Plan- 
ning Assn., 1606 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9) 1959, 28 p. $1.00. A survey 
of Soviet economic power and foreign trade 
and of the specific products in which they 
compete with the U.S. and Canada. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC’ STRATEGY: 
SOVIET GROWTH AND CAPABILITIES. 
By Atec Nove. Washington: National Plan- 
ning Assn., 1959, 84 p. $2.25. Soviet growth 
is pictured as rapid but not as overtaking 
the U.S. and Soviet economic aid is viewed 
as troublesome but not devastating. 


WILL U.S. INCREASE TRADE WITH 
U.S.S.R.? py NEAL STANFORD. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Oct. 15, 1959, p. 19. A summary 
of the obstacles to more U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade. 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE: AN INTER- 
VIEW WITH ALLEN W. DULLES. sy 
Paut Wooron. Dun’s Review and Modem 
Industry. Nov., 1959, pp. 114-117. A discus- 
sion of Russia’s economic challenge to the 
U.S., its chances of succeeding, and some of 
the problems Russia faces in attempting to 
surpass U.S. economically. 


Background 


General 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS. 
Ivison Macadam and Margaret Cleve, eds. 
N.Y.: Longmans, 1959, 589 p. $17.50. An 
annual covering the events of the year. This 
year additional space is devoted to inter- 
national economic cooperation. 


COMPARISON OF NATIONAL OUTPUT 
AND PRODUCTIVITY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Paris: OEEC, 1959, 245 p. $3.50. 


THE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH 
YEARBOOK, 1959-1960. London: Newman 
Neame, 1959, $12.50. 
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INTERNATIONAL URBAN RESEARCH: 
THE WORLD’S METROPOLITAN AREAS. 
Berkeley: U. of California Press, 1959, 
498 p., $8.75. Comparable population figures 
for more than 1,000 metropolitan areas and 
their central cities. Figures cover period from 
1954-1956. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO, 
1959. N.Y.: International Publications Serv- 
ice, 1959, 1,100 p., $20.00. (23rd edition) 
Listings of leading persons in every part of 
the world. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
1958. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1959, 620 p. 
$12.50. Political, economic, security, social, 
legal, administrative nad budgetary subjects 
are covered. 


AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS. sy An- 
DREW Boyp. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 160 p. 
$3.00. (rev. ed.) More than 70 new maps 
focus on the most important territorial dis- 
putes, alliances, political trends, and eco- 
nomic factors in today’s world. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 
1959. George W. Keaton and others. eds. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 472 p., $7.50. A collec- 
tion of essays on political affairs and eco- 
nomic trends throughout the world today. 


ADAM’S BROOD. sy C. Bertram. London: 
Davies, 1959, 223 p. $5.25. A survey of the 
world’s overpopulation problems. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND THE FU- 
TURE OF MANKIND. sy Harrison S. 
Brown. Challenge. Nov., 1959, pp. 34-43. 
A professor of geochemistry at California 
Institute of Technology discusses the world’s 
problems of exploding population and de- 
pleted resources and suggests some solutions. 


POVERTY AND POPULATION. sy Frank 
W. Norestem. The Atlantic. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 84-87. The president of the Population 
Council discusses the worldwide problems of 
overpopulation and possible ways of alleviat- 
ing them. See p. 25. 


EXPLODING POPULATION A _ LOCAL 
PROBLEM BUT A THREAT TO WORLD 
PEACE. sy ALLEN T. WAnp. Magazine of 
Wall Street. Nov. 21, 1959, pp. 218-266. A 
survey of the world’s overpopulation, of the 
problems it may create and of some solutions. 


Western Hemisphere 


DIRECTORY OF BUSINESS, TRADE AND 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN CAN- 
ADA, 1959. Montreal: Canadian Business 
Magazine, 1959, 142 p. $7.00. 


REPORT ON OIL AND GAS. The Monetary 
Times. Nov., 1959, pp. 33-78. Several articles 
make a province by province survey of the 
oil and gas industries of Canada. 


PULP AND PAPER. The Monetary Times. 
Sept., 1959, 33-72. Several articles on the 
physical and economic state of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. 


1959 SURVEY OF THE CANADIAN RUB- 
BER INDUSTRY. The Monetary Times. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 25-61. A group of articles. 


ECONOMICS OF CANADIAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION. sy A. W. Currie. Toronto (Can.): 
U. of Toronto, 1959, 735 p. $10.00. (Sec. 
ed.) Covers all methods of transport in 
Canada, 


THE MUNICIPALITIES IN ONTARIO’S 
DEVELOPING ECONOMY. sy GEeEoRGE 
GATHERCOLE. Canadian Tax Journal. Sept.- 
Oct., 1959, pp. 400-404. The deputy minis- 
ter for economics of Ontario discusses the 
problems of rapid urban growth in his 
province. 


FOCUS ON THE NORTH. sy Carterton J. 
KetcuuM. The Monetary Times. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 28-30+-. A report on the economic devel- 
opment and plans for further development in 
the far northern part of Canada. 


EXPANSON IN CANADA CONTINUES. sy 
BarBARA HENNEBERRY. Management Record. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 512-520. Many charts and 
statistics show the state of the Canadian 
economy today. 


VAST CHEMICAL INDUSTRY POSSIBLE 
FOR LATIN AMERICA. The United Nations 
Review. Oct., 1959, pp. 36-37. The possibili- 
ties of a chemical industry in an economi- 
cally united Latin America are discussed. 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA. The American Assembly. N.Y.: 
Columbia U., 1959, 221 p. $2.00. Back- 
ground papers and the final report of the 
sixteenth American Assembly, Oct., 1959. 
The main subjects discussed are: “Under- 
standing Latin America” by Herbert L. Mat- 
thews; “Toward an Appreciation of Latin 
America” by Frank Tannenbaum; “Political 
Change in Latin America’ by K. H. Silvert; 
“The Role of the Press and Communications” 
by Edward W. Barrett and Penn T. Kimball; 
“The Economic Picture” by Reynold E. 
Carlson; “Diplomatic Relations” by Herbert 
L. Matthews; and “Latin American Govern- 
ments and the United States’ by Charles G. 
Fenwick. 


ELECTRIC POWER IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Davin F. Cavers AND JAMEs R. NELSON. 
Baltimore (Md.): Johns Hopkins Press, 299 
p. $6.00. A study of the electrical power in- 
dustry of Latin America, particularly of its 
financing, Some suggestions are made for the 
improvement of electric power there. The 
book is based on a study conducted for the 
Harvard Law School. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES. Nathan A. Haverstock and others, 
eds. Gainesville: U. of Florida Press, 1959, 
347 p., $12.50. A bibliography of some 
3,000 items on Latin America, published 
from 1955-58. 
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FREEDOM AND REFORM IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Frederick B. Pike, ed. Notre 
Dame (Ind.): Notre Dame U. Press, 1959, 
817 p. $6.00. Several essays on changes in 
Latin America today, emphasizing the diffi- 
culties in industrializing the area while still 
maintaining the rights of the individual. 


HOW’S BUSINESS IN THE CARIBBEAN? 
Foreign Trade. Oct. 24, 1959, pp. 2-44. 
Many articles covering business in the British 
Caribbean, Mexico and Central America. The 
survey is on a country by country basis, 10 
in all being discussed. 


SOUTH AMERICA: PPRODUCTION, DE- 
VELOPMENT, TRADE. Foreign Trade. Nov. 
21, 1959, pp. 2-24. A group of articles cov- 
ering the economies and markets of Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Sept. 29, 1959, 83 p. Argentina’s many polit- 
ical and economic problems surveyed. Many 
facts and figures on trade, investments, and 
doing business in Argentina. 


NEW HOPE FOR ARGENTINA’S ECON- 
OMY? sy S. A. The World Today. Oct., 
1959, pp. 379-386. A discussion of what the 
Frondizi government is accomplishing and 
planning. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE AND 
LAND REFORM IN THE _ BOLIVIAN 
ORIENTE. sy Dwicur B. Hearn. Inter- 
American Economic Affairs. Autumn, 1959, 
pp. 35-45. 


BRAZILIAN BUSINESS CLIMATE: CRISIS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES. Business News from 
Bruce Payne & Associates. (600 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 20) Oct. 12, 1959, 4 p. A survey of 
business opportunities for U.S. business in 
Brazil. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. Sept. 9, 
1959, 37 p. An up to date survey of the 
resources and economy of Brazil. 


RECENT TRENDS OF OUTPUT AND 
EFFICIENCY IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION OF BRAZIL: MINAS GE- 
RAIS AND SAO PAULO. sy Currron R. 
Wuarton, Jr. Inter-American Economic 
Affairs. Autumn, 1959, pp. 60-88. Many 
figures. 


REPORT ON CHILE. The Atlantic. Nov., 
1959, pp. 30-36. Chile’s great change in 
the past year is discussed as are its prob- 
lems. 

COLOMBIA—AN ECONOMIC STUDY. In- 
ternational Trade Review. Nov., 1959, pp. 
32-33++. One of a series on different coun- 
tries. Many facts and figures on the geogra- 
phy, economics and ways of doing business 
are given. 


COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Dec. 
8, 1959, 23 p. An optimistic report on 
Colombia’s accomplishments since 1957 when 





the new regime was installed. Some advice 
on how to do business there and much busi- 
ness background material given. 


EXPORT EXECUTIVE SYMPATHETIC 
WITH THE AIMS OF CUBA’S REVOLU- 
TION. sy M. A. Hoenecke. Export Trade. 
Oct. 12, 1959, pp. 6-7+. The manager of 
export sales of Walker Manufacturing Com- 
pany analyzes Castro’s reform program, from 
the economic point of view. 


ECUADOR. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 
30, 1959, 19 p. Ecuador’s economy analyzed. 
Included is information on how to trade 
there and the part U.S. plays in Ecuadorian 
economy. 


THE SURVEY UNDER UNUSUAL CON- 
DITIONS: THE JAMAICA HUMAN FER- 
TILITY INVESTIGATION. sy Kurr W. 
Back AND J. Mayone Stycos. The Society 
for Applied Anthropology (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.) 1959, 52 p. $1.50. A report on the 
difficulties of gathering information in an 
underdeveloped area. 


THE MEXICAN ECONOMY. sy VicTor 
AtBa. The World Today. Nov., 1959, pp. 
451-462. Nationalism, land reform and coun- 
ter-reform, industrialization and trends of 
capitalism are discussed. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND SOIL 
EXPLOITATION IN MEXICO. Review of 
the Economic Situation of Mexico. Sept., 
1959, pp. 7-10. A discussion of the increas- 
ing burden placed on Mexico’s cultivated 
lands by a growing population. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PEMEX. sy MitcHEeLL 
Gorpon. Challenge. Nov., 1959, pp. 29-32. 
The considerable problems PEMEX is still 
facing 21 years after nationalization of the 
Mexican oil industry are detailed. 


SONS OF THE SHAKING EARTH. sy 
Eric R. Wotr. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1959, 302 p. $5.00. A study of the 
people of Guatemala and Mexico. 


PERU. Rundt’s Market Reports. Nov 13, 
1959, 23 p. An economic and _ political 
survey. 


A COMMUNITY IN THE ANDES: PROB- 
LEMS AND PROGRESS IN MUQUIAUYO. 
BY RicHARD N. ADAMS. Seattle: U. of Wash- 
ington, 1959, 265 p. $4.75. A field study of 
a Peruvian village by an anthropologist. 


VENEZUELA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Dec. 
11, 1959, 32 p. A survey of political and 
economic conditions in Venezuela, including 
detailed sections on the oil industry and on 
investment conditions in the country. 


VENEZUELA SHAPES A RAILWAY SYS- 
TEM. sy Luis Virert-HuertaA. Foreign 
Trade. Dec. 5, 1959, pp. 16-18. Progress in 
updating and extending Venezuela’s rail- 
roads in the years since 1949 are discussed. 
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Europe 


STATISTICAL DATA, 1959. Strasbourg 
(France): Council of Europe, 1959, 300 p. 
$3.00. Statistics on population, employment, 
agriculture, industry, trade, transport, and 
finance for member countries. 


EUROPEAN YEARBOOK, VOL. V. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1959, 760 p. $12.50. A 
record of European organization and integra- 
tion compiled under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS. Taylor 
Cole, ed. N.Y.: Knopf, 1959, 877 p. $7.50. 
(2nd ed., rev.) Brought up to date through 
spring, 1959. 


DENATIONALIZATION. sy Carvin B. 
Hoover. Challenge. Oct., 1959, pp. 44-48. 
A discussion of the trend of West Germany 
and other European countries toward de- 
nationalization. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN EUROPEAN RAIL- 
WAYS. sy M. Fayreux anp M. Farrovucu. 
Productivity Measurement Review. Aug., 
1959, pp. 27-43. Many statistics given in the 
productivity of both passenger and freight 
rolling stock. 


EUROPE GOES AMERICAN—ON THE 
SURFACE. spy Georrrey Gorer. The New 
York Times Magazine. Oct. 18, 1959, p. 15+. 
A British authropologist shows how the post 
war generation in Europe is taking on Amer- 
ican material culture. 


AUSTRIA IN 1959. sy ELrzasperH WISKE- 
MAN. The World Today. Nov., 1959, pp. 
441-450. A survey of political and economic 
activity. 


AUSTRIA. International Trade Review. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 13-19. A group of articles 
on Austria’s economy and U.S. interests there. 


CAN FRANCE KEEP IT UP? Euromarket. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 9-13. A survey of France’s 
industrial recovery. 


CONTINENTAL FRANCE. Rundt’s Market 
Reports. Nov. 24, 1959, 30 p. Facts and fig- 
ures on the political and economic state of 
France with some information on foreign 
trade and special inducements for foreign 
investors. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, ECONOM- 
IC GROWTH AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
FRANCE. International Labour Review. Oct., 
1959, pp. 289-318. A discussion of the ex- 
cessive concentration of industry around the 
cities, particularly Paris, of the effects this 
concentration is having on the nation’s econ- 
omy, and of what may be done to change 
the trend. 


COMMUNAUTE. French Embassy Press and 
Information Div. (972 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 21), 
1959, 32 p. paper. Free. A picture and sta- 
tistical description of the French-African 
community. 


SAHARA PIPELINE PUMPS OIL TO 
FRANCE. France Actuelle. Nov. 15, 1959, 
pp. 1-3. A description of the desert oil opera- 
tions and some discussion of what the oil 
and gas will mean to France and to French 
Africa. 


MEETING FRANCE’S HOUSING NEEDS. 
France Actuelle. Sept. 15, 1959, pp. 1-7. 
A survey of present house and apartment 
construction in France and of the types of 
construction being used. 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT IN 
FRANCE IN THE STEEL WIRE DRAW- 
ING INDUSTRY. sy J. L. WoLrenper. 
Productivity Measurement Review. Aug., 
1959, pp. 5-26. An interfirm comparison. 


INDUSTRIAL FORTRESS IN BERLIN. 
International Management Digest. Dec., 
1959, pp. 27-28. A history of the House of 
Siemens, a Berlin manufacturer. (Article also 
appeared in Business Week, Oct. 17, 1959) 


NEW OWNERS MAY MEAN NEW VWS. 
Business Week. Dec. 5, 1959, pp. 102-112. 
A history of Volkswagen since World War II 
and some speculation on what the future 
holds for it. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE GERMAN 
DYE INDUSTRY. sy Joun J. Beer. Urbana: 
U. of Illinois Press, 1959, 168 p. A history 
of not only the dye industry itself but also 
of industrial research, the evolution of car- 
tels, and governmental influences on these 
developments. 


GERMANY REJOINS THE POWERS. sy 
Kart W. Devutcu anp Lewis J. EpInGcer. 
Stanford (Cal.): Stanford U. Press, 1959, 
336 p., $6.50. A study concentrating on the 
roles of the new German elite and of the 
various special interest groups in affecting 
the policies of the West German government. 


COMPETITION AND GROWTH: THE 
LESSON OF WEST GERMANY. sy Econ 
SOHMEN. The American Economic Review. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 986-1003. An analysis of 
the recovery of West Germany’s economy and 
of what it may mean to the theory of a free 
economy in general, 


ITALY LURES WORLD’S FASHION BUY- 
ERS. International Management Digest. Nov., 
1959, pp. 38-39. A survey of the Italian 
fashion business, especially of the part played 
in it by Giovan Battista Giorgini. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MILAN. Euromar- 
ket. Sept., 1959, pp. 26-27. A guide to doing 
business in Milan. Advice on how to make 
appointments, office hours, non-business holi- 
days, and how to call a taxi. 


ITALY. Rundt’s Market Reports. Nov. 6, 
1959, 27 p. The economy and character of 
Italy reviewed. The emphasis is on Italy's 
place in world trade. 
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ECONOMIC PANORAMA OF ITALIAN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. sy Manrro FLonio. 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 475-485. A survey of the 
activity of arts and crafts concerns in Italy, 
of what is being done to increase their pro- 
duction, and of their part in Italy’s export 
market. 


EVOLUTION AND PATTERN OF CREDIT 
TO ARTISAN ENTERPRISES. sy Fran- 
CESCO PARRILLO. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. Sept., 1959, pp. 495-514. 
A report, including many tables of statistics, 
on credit given to handicraft industries in 
Italy both to help them produce and to help 
them export. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN ITALY. 
py A. J. Wuyte. Oxford: Blackwell, 1959, 
284 p. $6.25. 


NORWAY. Rundt’s Market Reports. Sept. 18, 
1959, 19 p. A survey of the economic and 
geographic assets and problems of Norway 
and its people. Particular emphasis is laid on 
its foreign trade. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. Skandinav- 
iska Banken Quarterly Review. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 133-144. An economic survey of Sweden. 


BRITAIN’S INDEPENDENT AIR TRANS- 
PORT MEN MUST BE GIVEN A CHANCE. 
Achievement. Nov., 1959, pp. 4-5. A plea 
for real competition in British air transporta- 
tion. Background information on struggle by 
independents to gain franchises. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BRIT- 
AIN. Foreign Commerce Weekly. I: Mid- 
lands Area, Nov. 30, 1959, p. 3+; II: Liver- 
pool Area, Dec. 7, 1959, p. 3+; III: Man- 
chester Area, Dec. 14, 1959, p. 3+; IV: 
Scotland Area, Dec. 21, 1959, p. 3+. An 
economic survey. 


SALUTE TO JOHN BULL. Barron’s Oct. 19, 
1959, pp. 1 & 3+. A report on economic 
and technological progress in Britain’s new 
age of freer competition. 


ECONOMICS OF RAILWAY LOCOMO- 
TION. sy W. F. Gorst. New Common- 
wealth. Nov., 1959, pp. 724-727. A survey 
of railroad systems and methods used 
throughout the British Commonwealth. 


THE ALLOCATION OF GOODS TRAFFIC 
BETWEEN ROAD AND RAIL. sy C. H. 
SuHarp. The Journal of Industrial Economics. 
July, 1959, pp. 206-213. The physical and 
financial differences between road and rail 
goods transport in Britain is discussed. 


Africa 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. East African 
Trade and Industry. A regular feature. July, 
1959, pp. 44-48+. Covers economic and 
political developments in The Sudan, Egypt, 
Ghana, and the Gaboon Republic; Aug., 
1959, pp. 33-39. Covers Ethiopia, Mozam- 


bique, and Liberia; Sept., 1959, pp. 41-47-+. 
Covers the Belgian Congo, Madagascar, and 
the Sahara. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN COMMON- 
WEALTH WEST AFRICA. United Africa 
Company Statistical and Economic Review. 
(Unilever House, London E.C. 4) Sept., 
1959, pp. 1-41. A survey of the industrializa- 
tion of Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Gambia. Some background on the economics 
of African industrialization is followed by 
case studies of several industries—such as 
manufacturing lanterns and underwear— 
some of which succeeded and some of which 
failed. 


A SURVEY OF NORTH WEST AFRICA. 
Nevill Barbour, ed. N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 
1959, 312 p. $5.60. A study of the natural 
resources and the social, economic and _ polit- 
ical problems of the Mahgrib. 


BUSH AND BOMA. psy J. C. Carans. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1959, 178 p. $4.50. The story 
of past, present and future life in East Africa. 


AFRICA’S HOURS OF DECISION. sy Vera 
MICHELES DEAN. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
Part I: Oct. 1, 1959, pp. 11-15. Part II: 
Oct. 15, 1959, pp. 22-24. Part III: Nov. 1, 
1959, p. 28+-. Part IV: Nov. 15, 1959, pp. 
38-40. A series on Africa’s present changes 
and the economic and political backgrounds 
behind them. 


EVERYMAN’S AFRICA. sy Jonn Hatcn. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 260 p. $4.00. A history 
and present day analysis of Africa and its 
peoples. 


DECISION IN AFRICA. sy W. A. Hunton. 
London: Calder, 1959, 256 p. $7.50. A com- 
prehensive survey of African affairs through- 
out the continent. 


QUICKENING DRUMBEAT. sy MrpreEp 
RENDL MARCUS AND Epwarp Manrcvs. Bar- 
ron’s. Oct 12, 1959, pp. 9+. An economic 
survey of the countries of tropical Africa. 


A NOTE ON SUB SAHARAN AFRICA. sy 
Epwixn §S. MvunGER. American Universities 
Field Staff Letters. Aug., 1959, 30 p. A 
broad perspective of the external and internal 
affairs of the countries and territories in the 
Sahara area. 


MOBILISING EXTERNAL RESOURCES 
FOR AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. sy Ar- 
NOLD Rivkin. West Africa. I: Oct. 17, 1959; 
II: Oct. 24, 1959, p. 881; III: Oct. 31, 
1959, p. 921. A discussion of an organization 
to aid the economy of the African states. 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM. sy NDABANINGI 
SirHOLE. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959, $3.25. An 
analysis. 


WHAT DO THE ALGERIAN MOSLEMS 
REALLY WANT? Realites. Oct., 1959, pp. 
17-21. A statement of what is going on in 
the minds of Algerian Moslems, how they 
live, and what they want for the future. 
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ALGERIA IN TURMOIL: A HISTORY OF 
THE REBELLION. sy Micwaet K. CLark. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 482 p., $6.00. A New 
York Times reporter gives the political and 
economic background of the Algerian prob- 
lems. His book is unusual for its strongly 
pro-French, anti-rebel stand. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO TODAY. sy Mar- 
yory Taytor. The World Today. Sept., 1959, 
pp. 356-364. Largely an economic study. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN WITNESS. sy C. 
Dunn. London: Gollancz, 1959, 254 p. 
$5.25. An analysis of the future prospects 
of the Central African Federation. 


GHANA WILL SPEND £350 M ON NEW 
FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN. sy 
R. W. B. Carter. Board of Trade Journal. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 380-383. A survey of 
Ghana’s developing economy and of _ its 
future plans. Some remarks are _ included 
on how to do business there. 


THE ECONOMY OF MALI. sy H. P. West 
Africa. I: Oct. 31, 1959, p. 913; II: Nov. 7, 
1959, p. 939. 


NIGERIA’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. West 
Africa. I: Oct. 3, 1959, p. 791; II: Oct. 10, 
1959, p. 832; III: Oct. 17, 1959, pp. 857- 
858. 


NIGERIA STRIKES OIL. West Africa. Nov. 
14, 1959, pp. 959. A report on Nigeria’s new 
oil industry and what it can mean for the 
country. 


UNDERUTILIZED RESOURCES, “DIRECT- 
ED DEMAND,” AND DEFICIT FINAN- 
CING (ILLUSTRATED BY REFERENCE 
TO NIGERIA). sy Sayre P. Scuarz. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 633-644. Underutilized resources, simple 
capital goods, handicraft production, primary 
production and finances in Nigeria are dis- 
cussed. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NYASALAND. sy Ep- 
WIN S. MuNGER. American Universities Field 
Staff Letters. Aug. 1, 1959, 30 p. An eco- 
nomic and political analysis. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA. 
United Nations Review. Sept., 1959, pp. 28- 
81. A political, economic and social survey. 


A YEAR OF ARMY RULE IN THE SUDAN. 
BY Peter Kitner. The World Today. Nov., 
1959, pp. 430-441. A survey of economic 
and political developments. 


FOCUS ON SOUTH AFRICA. New Com- 
monwealth. Nov., 1959, pp. 765-719. A 
group of articles on race relations in South 
Africa, the state of the South African econ- 
omy, and political and economic change in 
South West Africa, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland. 


SUGAR GROWING AND PROCESSING IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. sy 
Owen WrittiaMs. Economic Geography. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 356-366. An industry survey. 


BOUNDARY STUDY AS A TOOL IN CBD 
ANALYSIS. spy D. Hywet Davies. Economic 
Geography. Oct., 1959, pp. 322-345. Partly 
a study of the techniques of analyzing a cen- 
tral business district and partly a study of 
the characteristics of the central business 
district of Capetown, Union of South Africa. 


The Communist Bloc 


RED CHINA—THE FIRST TEN YEARS. 
The Atlantic. Dec., 1959, pp. 39-109. A 
large group of articles, poems, and fiction 
on the first ten years of communist rule in 
China. Among others are: “The Communist 
Record” by Tillman Durdin, pp. 39-43; 
“Chinese Journey” by Alfred Fabre-Luce, 
pp. 44-47; “Red China’s Impact on Asia” 
by A. Doak Barnett, pp. 49-53; ‘‘Mao Tse 
Tung” by Michael Lindsay, pp. 56-59; 
“Thought Reform: Ideological Remolding in 
China” by Harriet C. Mills; “Setting the 
Stage for Foreigners” by Robert Loh; “India 
and the Tibetan Revolt” by G. L. Jain, pp. 
85-88; “Life in a Chinese University” by 
Liu Shui Sheng, pp. 89-92; “Women of 
Iron” by Lucien Bodard. 


CHINA’S POWER INDUSTRY. Far East 
Trade. July, 1959, pp. 932-933. A report on 
China’s steam, water, and electric power 
program. 


ANNUAL CHINA REVIEW. Far East Trade. 
Oct., 1959, pp. I-XVI. A special section con- 
tains several articles on China’s industry, agri- 
culture, communes, foreign trade, and com- 
modity market. 


THE “HUMAN INFLATION” OF RED 
CHINA. sy Srrpatr CHANDRASEKHAR. The 
New York Times Magazine. Dec. 6, 1959, 
pp. 24+. The director of the Indian Institute 
of Population Studies discusses population 
trends in China and what they mean for the 
future of both China and her neighbors. 


CHINA DIARY. sy R. M. Fox. London: 
Hale, 1959, $5.25. Emphasis is laid on in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor relations, literature 
and theater in Red China. 


THE SILENT WAR IN TIBET. sy LoweLi 
Tuomas, Jr. N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959, 284 p. 
$3.95. An attempt to piece together what has 
happened in Tibet since the communist 
Chinese took over. The first part of the book 
gives historical and geographical background 
material while the last is mostly a patchwork 
of news dispatches. 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: VOL. I— 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES. sy 
Peter S. H. Tanc. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 650 
p. $8.00. (Rev. ed.) China’s military, polit- 
ical, economic and social development in 
modern times is discussed. 


ONE CHINESE MOON. sy J. Tvzo Witson. 
N.Y.: Hill and Wang, 1959, 274 p. $4.95. 
The observations on communist China as he 
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saw it by a Canadian scientist who traversed 
the country by railroad from Russia in 1958. 
Observations on the economic progress are 
included. 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. sy Joser KorsBeEL. 
Princeton (N.J.): Princeton U. Press, 1959, 
258 p. $5.00. The ways in which the com- 
munists took over Czechoslovakia are pre- 
sented as a sort of classic case of communist 
behaviour. 


REPORT ON EAST GERMANY. The Atlan- 
tic. Nov., 1959, pp. 22-28. A survey of eco- 
nomic progress in East Germany, emphasizing 
the fact that, though it is not so spectacular 
as West Germany’s progress, it is steady. The 
implications of this are di d 





ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN EAST GER- 
MANY. sy R. A. FRASER AND FERN RiIcH. 
The World Today. Sept., 1959, pp. 347-351. 
Living conditions, union development and 
worker rights, and professional training are 
described. 


POLISH GRAND EXPERIMENT. sy Joxun 
MicHAEL Montras. Challenge. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 51-55. An analysis of the flaws in 
Poland’s economy. 


THE WARSAW HERESY. sy S. L. ScuHneEr- 
DERMAN. N.Y.: Horizon, 1959, 253 p. $4.95. 
A Polish Jew, now an American, returns to 
Poland and reports what he sees of the way 
life is lived there now with some comparisons 
of the way it was before World War II. 


SOVIET WORLD OUTLOOK, A HAND- 
BOOK OF COMMUNIST STATEMENTS. 
Washington: Govt. Printing Off., 1959, 247 
p. $1.25. (Cat. No. §1.74:56) Statements 
by communist leaders from Marx through 
Khruschchev. 


SOVIET LIVING STANDARDS. The Econ- 
omist. I: Appetite Grows with Eating. Aug. 
29, 1959, pp. 618-619. A review of Soviet 
economic progress. II: Catching up with the 
Joneses. Sept. 5, 1959, pp. 713-714. A com- 
parison between U.S. and U.S.S.R. stand- 
ards. Many consumption statistics are given 
in each article. 


REDS OUTSTRIP U.S. TOOLMAKERS. sy 
R. H. Esueuman. Iron Age. Dec. 3, 1959, 
p. 95. A report on Russia’s booming machine 
tool industry. 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE SOVIET 
UNION. sy Arnotp Kramisn. Palo Alto 
(Cal.): Stanford U. Press, 1959, $4.75. A 
report, 


SOVIET MAN AND HIS WORLD. sy Kraus 
MEHNERT. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 420 p. 
$6.00. A study of what the Soviet people 
are like as individuals. The author is a Ger- 
man born in Russia and has traveled exten- 
sively there since 1929 as journalist and 
political emissary. 


SPUTNIKS AND SAUSAGES. sy O. Pick 
AND A. WisEMAN. The World Today. Dec., 
1959, pp. 472-480. A discussion of the Soviet 
drive for more consumer goods. Figures on 
output, maldistribution of goods, and the 
introduction of hire purchase are included. 
There is some discussion of how increased 
consumer benefits may change the Soviet 
citizen. 


SOVIET HOUSING SITUATION TODAY. 
By Trmotuy Sosnovy. Soviet Studies. July, 
1959, pp. 1-21. Many figures (from Soviet 
sources) are given in this report on the 
amount, type, and quality of housing avail- 
able to Soviet citizens. 


CONTENT OF THE 1959 USSR CENSUS 
OF POPULATION. sy Morais B. ULLMaN. 
The American Statistician. Dec., 1959, pp. 
14-17++. The questions asked and the meth- 
ods of gathering the data for this census are 
discussed in great detail. 


SOVIET RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. sy 
J. N. Westrwoop. Soviet Studies. July, 1959, 
pp. 22-47. A study of the extent of Soviet 
railroads, their profitability and service. Some 
comments are also made on bus and air 
transport. 


TITO’S COMMUNISM: INDEPENDENT 
AND MODERATE. sy Frep WaRNER NEAL. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. Dec. 1, 1959, pp. 
45-47. A description of the economic and 
political policies and accomplishments of 
Yugoslavia. 


The Middle East 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1957-58. (U.N. Publ. Sales 
No. 59.1I.C.2) (International Publication 
Service, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 1959, 104 
p. paper. $1.25. A brief review of economic 
developments in the Middle East relating to 
agriculture, industry, petroleum, foreign trade 
and payments. Issued as a supplement to 
World Economic Survey, 1958. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: FOREIGN POLICIES 
AND PROBLEMS. Journal of International 
Affairs. Vol. XIII #2, 1959, pp. 101-176. 
Whole issue devoted to the subject. Articles 
are: “Middle East Dilemmas” by Charles 
Issavi, pp. 102-112; “‘American Policy in the 
Middle East” by Richard Nolte, pp. 113-125; 
“Soviet Policy in the Middle East, 1945- 
1957” by Oleg Smolansky, pp. 126-240; 
“Soviet Muslims, the Arab World, and the 
Myth of Synthesis” by Raymond K. Kent, 
pp. 141-148; “The Revolt against Democ- 
racy” by John S. Badeau, pp. 149-156; ““The 
New Monarchies of the Middle East” by K. 
J. Newman, pp. 157-168; “Israel’s Economic 
Balance Sheet After a Decade” by Daniel 
Creamer, pp. 169-176. 
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ADVENTURE IN OIL. sy H. Lononunsr. 
London: Sedgwick & Jackson, 1959, 286 p. 
$5.25. The story of the British Petroleum 
Company. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST. sy Geonrce E. Kirk. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1959, 299 p. paper. $1.75. This paperback 
edition has been revised and brought up to 
date. 


MIDDLE EASTERN CAPITALISM. sy A. J. 
MeyYerR. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard U. 
Press, 1959, 168 p., $3.75 Two of the nine 
essays in this book are on the role of western 
capitalism in promoting economic growth. 


ARAB DAWN. sy R. K. Karanyjrta. London: 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1959, 192 p. $3.75 
A study of the progress and hopes of Arab 
nationalism. 


WHY THE ARABS DO NOT UNITE. sy 
JaMeEs Morris. The New York Times Maga- 
zine. Dec. 6, 1959, pp. 28-29-+-. An analysis 
of the differences and frictions which keep 
the Arab nations separated from one another. 


ARABIAN SANDS. sy Wicrrep THESIGER. 
N.Y.: E. P. Dutton, 1959, 326 p. $5.95. 
A study of the nomadic Arabs and their 
way of life. 


THE WORLD OF ISLAM. sy XavieR DE 
PLANHOL, Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell U. Press, 
1959, 142 p. paper, $2.00. This work, which 
was translated from the French, considers 
the growth of Moslem cities, and the effect 
of Moslem law on agriculture, minority 
groups and other aspects of life. 


EGYPT TURNS FRIENDLIER FACE TO 
WEST. Business Week. Nov. 28, 1959, pp. 
107-108. A report on the present economic 
plans of Egypt, its attempts to gain foreign 
investment, and its change in_ political 
climate. 


IRAN: OASIS OF STABILITY IN MIDDLE 
EAST? sy Donatp N. Witser. Headline 
Series No. 1387 (Foreign Policy Assn., 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y.) Sept. 20, 
1959, 35c, 62 p. An economic, historic and 
political survey of Iran. A study guide is 
included. 


THE ACCURACY OF CENSUS LITERACY 
STATISTICS IN IRAN. sy CnHartes WInN- 
DLE. Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Sept., 1959, pp. 578-581. A report 
on the accuracy of replies given by Iranians 
about their degree of literacy in Farsi and 
English. 


IRAQ’S REVOLUTION. sy F. R. C. Bacuey. 
International Journal. Autumn, 1959, pp. 
283-295. A history of the revolution and of 
how it came about with some analysis of the 
results. 


ISRAEL: A WELFARE STATE IN THE 
MAKING. sy Oscar I. Janowsxy. Middle 
Eastern Affairs. Aug.-Sept., 1959, pp. 270- 


286. A description of the organization of 
Israel’s culture and economy by a professor 
at City College of New York. 


ISRAEL’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. sy 
ALFRED SHERMAN. The World Today. Oct., 
1959, pp. 394-408. An economic survey con- 
taining many statistics. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE TRANSPORT PRICING 
IN LEBANON. sy RicHarp N. FARMER. 
The Journal of Industrial Economics. July, 
1959 pp. 199-205. The trucking business, 
both in goods and passenger transport, in 
Lebanon is described. Prices charged for 
transportation is the main point of emphasis. 


LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, IX: LAND 
TENURE AND LAND USE IN THE NEAR 
EAST. spy RayMonp E. Crist. The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. Oct., 
1959, pp. 81-91. One of a long series. In 
this article are discussed life and standards 
of living, health, and work in Syria. 


TURKISH NATIONALISM AND WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. sy Zitva GOKALP. N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1959, $5.00. (Translated 
and edited by Niyazi Berkes). 


TURKEY’S POLITICS: THE TRANSITION 
TO A MULTI-PARTY SYSTEM. sy KemMau 
H. Karpar. Princeton (N.J.): Princeton U. 
Press, 1959, $7.50. 


The Far East 


FOCUS ON THE FAR EAST.New Common- 
wealth. Sept., 1959, pp. 573-591. Several 
articles cover the economic, social and polit- 
ical conditions of Malaya, Singapore, Borneo, 
and Hong Kong. One covers increased trade 
between China and Malaya and its effect on 
British trade with these areas. 


TRADITIONAL CULTURES IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA. N.Y.: Longmans, 1959, 280 p. 
paper. $2.50. 


WORLD SURVEY OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, ASIA. 
Washington: Govt. Printing Off., 1959, 24 
p. paper. (Cat. No. C 41.16: Ar 3) 15c 
Brief summaries of the short and long range 
market for farm machinery and equipment 
in selected Asian countries. 


GOVERNMENTS AND _ POLITICS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. George M. Kahin, ed. 
Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell U. Press, 548 p. 
$6.50. Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Vietnam, and the Philippines are each writ- 
ten up by a different scholar after spending 
a year or more in the country about which 
he writes. 


TOO MANY ASIANS. sy Jonn Rossins. 
Garden City (N.Y).: Doubleday, 1959, 214 
p., $3.95. Overpopulation and the problems 
it brings to both the middle and far east 
are studied. Included are discussions of the 
effects of overpopulation on agriculture, in- 
dustry and family life. 
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AFGHANISTAN’S WOMEN LIFT THE 
VEIL. sy PEGGY AND Prerre STREET. New 
York Times Magazine. Nov. 8, 1959, p. 30+. 
A discussion of what the banishing of the 
veil for Afghanistan’s women means for the 
country in terms of an increased working 
force, better use of such facilities as schools 
and hospitals, and change in basio attitudes. 


HONG KONG WHO’S WHO, 1958-1960. 
Rola Luzzato and Rennie Remedios, eds. 
Los Angeles (Cal.): Perkins Oriental Books, 
1959, 288 p. $10.00. Biographies of oriental 
and occidental persons of importance in 
Hong Kong. 


INDIA: A REFERENCE ANNUAL, 1959. 
Pasadena (Cal.): Oriental Books, 1959, 578 
p. $8.50. This series is compiled by the re- 
search and reference division of India’s Min- 
istry of Information. Included are statements 
on the finances of the Indian federal and 
state governments, 


NEHRU SIDLES TOWARD THE WEST. 
Business Week. Dec. 12, 1959, pp. 73-76. A 
report on the closer economic and _ political 
ties India is developing with the West be- 
cause of pressure from Red China. India’s 
new more favorable policies toward foreign 
investors are discuss 


THE NATURE OF INDIA’S REPAYMENT 
PROBLEM. Tata Quarterly. July, 1959, pp. 
64-78. An analysis of the problems India 
faces in repaying loans borrowed during the 
Second Plan. These problems are compared 
with those of other couinries which have had 
or have substantial repayment problems. 


INDIA’S MASSES: THE PUBLIC THAT 
CAN’T BE REACHED. sy Arruur BONNER. 
The Atlantic Monthly. Oct., 1959, pp. 48- 
51. A CBS correspondent in India discusses 
the vast lack of ordinary means of com- 
munication in India—press, radio, even a 
common language—and shows some of the 
results of the lack of communication. 


INDIA, TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING. 
By Gerorce K. Cuacxo. N.Y.: Bookman, 
1959, $4.50. 


SOME NOTES ON LAW AND CHANGE 
IN wong INDIA. sy Bernarp S. Coun. 
E l t and Cultural Change. 
Oct oy pp. 79-93. A description of the 
law ” and customs governing behavior in a 
north Indian village. 





NEW PATTERNS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
INDIA. sy VERA MICHELES DEAN. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard U. Press, 1959, 
$4.75. 


KERALA: PAST AND PRESENT. py A. K. 
Gopotan. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 
1959, 128 p. $3.75. A survey of the Indian 
state that went communist in 1957. 


KERALA IN CRISIS. sy Benjamin N. 
SCHOENFELD. Pacific Affairs. Sept., 1959, pp. 
235-248. What Kerala’s communist rule 
period means in the development of com- 
munism in other parts of India. 


THE COMMUNISTS AND INDIA. sy Genz 
D. OvenstrEET. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
Nov. 1, 1959, pp. 29-31. A survey of the 
Indian communist problem, including a read- 
ing list on the subject. 


COMMUNISM IN INDIA. sy Gene D. 
OVERSTREET AND MARSHALL WINDMILLER. 
Berkeley: U. of California, 1959, 603 p. 
$10.00. Both the history of the communist 
party in India and its present organization, 
plans, and strength are detailed at some 
length. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. sy Bepe Gnrir- 
Fitus. The Commonweal. Oct. 23, 1959, pp. 
95-97. Partly a description of the standard 
of living of the poor Indian and partly a dis- 
cussion of the work of Vinoba Bhave, a dis- 
ciple of Ghandi. 


INDIA STANDS AT IDEOLOGICAL ECO- 
NOMIC CROSSROADS. sy Stewart HENs- 
LEY. Magazine of Wall Street. Sept. 26, 
1959, pp. 21-23+. A study of India’s eco- 
nomic condition today and of the prospects 
for the future. 


RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS IN INDIA: 
THEIR DIRECT EFFECTS. By K. Witit1aAM 
Knapp. E D nt and Cultural 
Change. Oct., 1959, pp. 24- 47. A discussion 
of the effects on the economy of irrigation 
projects in India with some attempt at apply- 
ing the information on Indian irrigation to 
other areas, 


PARITY BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL 
STANDARDS OF LIVING. sy N. R. Mat- 
KANI. Economic Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 
29-32. A look at the rising urban population 
of India, the differences in urban and rural 
standards of living, and some of the govern- 
ment’s plans for improving housing, water 
supplies, etc. 





INDIA’S FOOD CRISIS. sy Ropney H. 
Mitts, Jr. Far Eastern Survey. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 145-149. A survey of India’s food short- 
ages and of efforts to alleviate them. 


ASPECTS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM. sy L. N. Misra. Economic Re- 
view. Sept. 15, 1959, pp. 9-10. A discussion 
of unemployment and underemployment 
problems in India, 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN A SO- 
CIALIST PATTERN OF SOCIETY. sy 
JAGANNATH Rao. Economic Review. Oct. 1, 
1959, pp. 28-30. A discussion of the attempts 
at setting up cooperative village movements 
in Indian villages to run credit societies, or- 
ganize farm production and distribute farm 
produce. Included is the grandam movement 
in which people voluntarily give themselves 
and their possessions to a cooperative move- 
ment, 
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ECONOMICS OF COW AND BUFFALO IN 
INDIA. sy Vipya SaGar. Economic Review. 
Sept. 1, 1959, pp. 12-16. The place that 
cows and buffalo do and can have in the 
Indian economy as milk givers and as draft 
animals, 


PROGRAMME OF COAL PRODUCTION IN 
INDIA. By SARDAR SWARAN SINGH. Econom- 
ic Review. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 51-53. Meth- 
ods and production scale of Indian coal 
mines surveyed. Future plans discussed. 


LOCAL, ETHNIC, AND NATIONAL LOY- 
ALTIES IN VILLAGE INDONESIA: A 
SYMPOSIUM. sy G. WiLLIAM SKINNER AND 
oTHERS. New Haven (Conn.): Yale U. Press, 
1959, 68 p. $2.00. Six anthropologists con- 
tribute their findings in field 
Indonesia, 


research in 


THE GOVERNMENT, ECONOMY, AND 
TAXES OF A CENTRAL JAVANESE VIL- 
LAGE. sy Wripjojo Nirtisastro anv J. E. 
IsMAEL. Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell U. 
1959, 43 p. paper. $1.00. 
Norbert Ward) 


Press, 
(Translated by 


JAPAN ECONOMIC YEARBOOK, 1959. 
Tokyo: Oriental Economist, 1959, 250 p. 


$5.00. (In U.S. can be ordered from Inter- 
national Publications Service, 507 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y.) Digest of economic develop- 
ments in Japan, 1958-59. 


THIS IS JAPAN—1960. Tokyo: Asahi Shim- 
bun, 1959, 398 p. $6.50. (U.S. sales agent: 
International Publications Service, 507 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.) 1959. An annual publication 
containing many pictures, discussions and 
descriptions of Japan. Included is material on 
current affairs, culture, sightseeing, econom- 
ics, and general background. 


JAPAN. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 24, 
1959, 34 p. An economic survey, including 
a good deal on Japan’s foreign trade and 
exchange problems as well as more general 
background material. 


REPORT ON JAPAN. The Atlantic. Nov., 
1959, pp. 12-21. A report on Japan’s post- 
war progress in industry, emancipation of 
women, and population control, as well as 
its problems in the areas of labor, poor dis- 
tribution of wealth, and US-Japanese inter- 
dependence. 


JAPAN’S APPLIANCE PIONEER RUNS 
INTO COMPETITION. Business Week. 


Sept. 26, 1959, pp. 58-67. A study of Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd., and of some of 
its competitors. Included are figures on the 
market for consumer products in urban and 
rural Japan. 


JAPANALIA. sy Lewis W. Busn. N.Y.: 
McKay, 1959, 311 p., $5.50 A_ reference 
book on many aspects of Japan today and 
yesterday. Included is material on religion, 
history, customs, arts, industry, and geogra- 
phy. Many appendices of statistics. Many 
drawings and photographs. A revised edition 
of a book first published in 1938. 


JAPAN’S POPULATION MIRACLE. sy 
R.C.C. anp DAvip CusHMAN CoyLE. Popu- 
lation Bulletin. Nov., 1959, pp. 117-136. 
Whole issue devoted to the success of Japan 
in controlling its post war population growth. 
A discussion of the history of birth control 
there and of the effects the Japanese example 
may have in other parts of Asia. 


MOCK JOYA’S THINGS JAPANESE. sy 
Mock Joya. Tokyo: Tokyo News Service 
(Distributed by Collings of New York), 1959, 
$7.25. Social life and customs in Japan are 
covered by a veteran Japanese newspaper- 
man, 


LIVING JAPAN. sy Donatp KEeENne. Gar- 
den City (N.Y.): Doubleday, 1959, 224 p., 
$7.95. A professor of Japanese at Columbia 
U. shows, through words and pictures, the 
attitudes underlying the Japanese way of life. 


BEHIND THE 1959 JAPANESE ELEC- 
TIONS. spy Dovctas H. MENDEL, Jr. Pacific 
Affairs. Sept., 1959, pp. 298-306. An anal- 
ysis of what 1959’s election results mean in 
terms of Japanese views of domestic and 
international patterns. 


A NOTE ON JAPAN. sy LAWRENCE OLson. 
American Universities Field Staff Letters. 
Aug., 1959. A discussion of Japan’s postwar 
domestic economy and intermational economic 
and political relations. 


NEPAL’S NEW ERA. sy WERNER LeEvt. Far 
Eastern Survey. Oct., 1959, pp. 150-156. An 
analysis of Nepal’s political and economic 
prospects in view of the new strongly demo- 
cratic constitution and elected government. 


PAKISTAN AND THE REGIONAL PACTS. 
BY MOHAMMED A. CnHaupnri. N.Y.: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1959, 144 p. $3.00. A 
discussion of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 


WEST PAKISTAN REVISITED. sy Lovts 
Dupre. American Universities Field Staff 
Letters. Aug. 27, 1959, 12 p. Observations 
on the state of the country after an absence 
of 8 years. 


SINGAPORE AND THE FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA. International Trade Review. Oct., 
1959, pp. 16-17. One of a series on different 
countries. Many facts and figures on the 
geography, economy, and legal and business 
regulations of the area, 


SOMEDAY MALAYSIA. sy Epvarpo L. 
MARTELINO. N.Y.: Pageant, 1959, $3.00. A 
discussion of the problems of Southeast Asia 
and of the possibilities of a union of nations 
there. 


A PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR THAILAND. Baltimore (Md.): Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1959, 316 p. $6.00. A report 
of a mission organized by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development at 
the request of the government of Thailand. It 
analyzes in detail the economy—agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining and power, trans- 
port, communications, social services and 
education. 
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THE MASK OF SIAM. sy D. Barnett. 
London: Hale, 1959, $4.50. A book about 
Thailand and its people. 


LAND OF THE LOTUS EATERS. sy D. 
BarTLETT. London: Jarrolds, 1959, $6.25. 
An interpretation of the land and people of 
Thailand. 

THE LESSONS OF VIETNAM. sy RALPH 
Lee Smirn. Ci e. Nov., 1959, pp. 7- 
12. A study of the problems and accom- 
plishments of U.S. foreign aid programs in 
underdeveloped countries, as typified by 
Vietnam. 


FOCUS ON AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
SOUTH PACIFIC. New Commonwealth. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 641-656. A group of articles 
on the economic development and oppor- 
tunities in Australia and New Zealand; and 
on the develop t and probl of Fiji, 
New Guinea, and other South Pacific Islands. 





AUSTRALIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 
15, 1959, 24 p. A comprehensive report on 
Australia as an economy, a market, a place 
for investment. 


WHO’S WHO IN AUSTRALIA, 1959. Mel- 
bourne: The Herald, 1959, 896 p. $16.50. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 
Quarterly Survey. Oct. 1959, pp. 11-13. A 
discussion of the pattern of concentration of 
population around a few large cities in Aus- 
tralia today and of the present attempts of 
alter the pattern by deliberate decentraliza- 
tion. Map. 


AUSTRALIA REVIEWS HER ASIAN EX- 
CLUSION POLICY. sy Henry S. ALBINsKY. 
Far Eastern Survey. Nov., 1959, pp. 161- 
167. Changed attitudes in Australia toward 
permanent Asian immigration are discussed 
as are the direct and indirect benefits Aus- 
tralia (and other “white” countries) would 
receive from free immigration policies. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CBD. sy PeTer Scorrt. 
Economic Geography. Oct., 1959, pp. 290- 
314. Central business districts of leading 
Australian cities are analyzed both as to 
their geographical layout and physical char- 
acteristics and as to the character of individ- 
ual types of stores (e.g., drug stores). 


PERIODICAL GUIDE 


Names and addresses of periodicals read regularly by TIE. 








The Accountant. 27 Basinghall St. London 
E. C. 2, England. 

The Accountants Journal. 22 Bedford St., 
London W.C. 1, England. 

The Accounting Review. American Account- 
ing Association, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Achievement. 40/48 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C. 2, England. 

Administrative Science Quarterly. 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
Advanced Management. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

American Business. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ml. 

The American Economic Review. Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

The American Exporter. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of Sociology. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

The American Statistician. 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Cornell 


American Stock Exchange Investot. 86 Trin- 
ity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


American Universities Field Staff Letters. 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Annals. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Penna. 


Annals of Collective Economy. 11 Rue de 
Beaumont, Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Antitrust Bulletin. 18 Rose St., New 
York 38, N. Y. 


The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St. Boston 
16, Mass. 


Analyst’s Journal. 82 Beaver St., N.Y. 5, N.Y. 
Auditgram. 88 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
The Banker. 22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
S. W. 1, England. 

The Bankers’ Magazine. 85-86 London Wall, 
London E. C. 2, England. 


Bankers Monthly. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
Ill. 


Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Barclays Bank Review. 54 Lombard St., 
London E. C, 8, England. 


Barron’s. 888 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Board of Trade Journal. Her Majesty’s Sta- 


tionery Off., York House, Kingsway, London 
W. C. 2, England. 
Boston University Busi Revi Boston 





University, Boston 15, Mass. 


Boston University Law Review. 11 Asburton 
Pl., Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Burroughs Clearing House. Detroit $2, Mich. 





Busi: and E Conditions. First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Business Budgeting. 528 W. 12th St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Business Horizons. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Business in Brief. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
18 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Business International. 200 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

The Business Quarterly. University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Business Record. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
Business Week. 830 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y 


N. Y. 386, 


California Law Review. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

California Management Review. University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 

The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 69 Bloor 
St. E, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Canadian Geographical Journal. Canadian 
Geographical Society, Ottawa Canada. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto 5, Canada. 

The Canadian Tax Journal. 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada. 
Cartel. 11 Upper Grosvenor St., London W. 1, 
England. 

Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Soe _ 1729 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, 

patron ah Review. Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Columbia University Forum. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Commercial and Fi ial Chronicl 
25 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 

Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza 32, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

The Commonweal. 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn. 


154 University 





The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Cost and Profit Outlook. Alderson Associates, 
8 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Credit Executive. 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Current Economic Comment. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


Danish Foreign Office Journal. Havnigade 15, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S. W. 
1, England. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Economic and Business Bulletin. Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Latin America. United 
Nations, New _ N. Y. 

Ec ic D t and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., ‘Chicago 87, Ill. 

Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
te: 10, Mass. 

The Economic Journal. Marshall Library, 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 

Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 

Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 

Euromarket. 527 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

European-Atlantic Review. 61 Gloucester Pl., 
London W. 1, England. 

The Exchange. 11 Wall St., 
N. ¥. 

Export Trade. 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y, 





New York 5, 


Far Eastern Survey. 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 38, England. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin. Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 
Si. N.. X. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Trade. Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, Ill. 
Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.. ¥. 


France Actuelle. 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


The Freeman. Irvington, New York. 


Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Harvard Business Review. Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. 

Harvard Law Review. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Human Organization. Comell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Industrial Marketing. 200 E. Dlinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Inter-American Economic Affairs. Box 181, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

The Internal Auditor. 120 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y. 

International Financial News Survey. Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 19th and H Sts., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

International Journal. 230 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5, Canada. 

International Labour Review. 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
International Management Digest. 
42nd St., New York 86, N. Y. 
International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 

Iron Age. Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna. 

The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 13 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 


830 W. 


The Journal of Accountancy. 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Journal of Business. 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

The Journal of Finance. New York University, 
90 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

The Journal of Industrial Economics. 49 
Broad St., Oxford, England. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Lombard 
St., London E. C. 3, England. 

The Journal of Insurance. Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Journal of International Affairs. 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
The Journal of Marketing. 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Columbia 





Journal of Retailing. New York University, 
Washington Sq., New York 8, N. Y. 


Latin-American Business Highlights. Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15, 
N. Y. 

Law Forum. The University of MIlinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


The Magazine of Wall Street. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Management Methods. 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y, 

The Management Review. 
New York 86, N. Y. 
Media/scope. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
i ae Pe Ge 

Michigan Business Review. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. 482 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The Monetary Times. 841 Church St., Toronto 
2, Canada. 

Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Monthly Review. Bank of Nova Scotia, Toron- 
to, Canada. 

The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Morgan Guar- 
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